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P my autograph album on August 3rd, 1912, Mr. Paderewski 
wrote three bars of the Andante-con-Moto theme from his 
Symphony Op. 24 and added the words : 


“To Fred Gaisberg, 


with very kindest regard of I. J. Paderewski.”’ 
Paderewski had the reputation of refusing requests for auto- 
graphs and I remember my intense satisfaction as I watched him 


write those precious lines. It was the 
first entry in a handsome new album 
my father had given me many years 
ago, otherwise [ could never have 
summoned up courage to ask for his 
autograph in a book already scrawled 
over by lesser lights. I regarded it as 
sufficient reward for one of the 
most arduous weeks of my recording 
experience. My brother Will had 
personally negotiated the contract, 
obtained Paderewski’s signature and 
left me with the job of making satis- 
factory records of this giant’s playing. 
The Gramophone Company’s Celebrity 
Catalogue of 1914 contains the majority 
of these records. The titles were mostly 
his celebrated encores which formed 
the “ finale ” of recitals. Neither I nor 
anybody else ever made really satis- 
factory records of Paderewski for 
obvious reasons. 

He was then at the zenith of his 
artistic career with twenty brilliant 
ali-conquering years at the back of 
him. Were my awe and worship of 
him to. be wondered at! Of all 
musicians I have known he was the 
most inaccessible and in his presence 
one had always to be on one’s guard 
and use the utmost tact. A clumsy act 
and he could humiliate one in the most 


withering way. I remember arranging a recording session in our 
Paris studio. Without asking Paderewski’s permission Mr. R... 
invited a journalist friend to be present. This was bad enough, 
but when the scribe, with a very patronizing manner, began to 
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interview Paderewski, he sat there on the piano-stool frigid and 
white. It slowly dawned on the company present that a most 


awful blunder had been committed, as Paderewski stalked 
majestically from the room leaving us looking at each other in 


blank amazement. 





Paderewski in the recording studio, Abbey Road, during 


his last session. 


Although his early life was passed in a hard school, the vast 
sums he earned after his thirtieth year enabled him to give full 


rein to his love of lavish and _ princely 
hospitality. He knew how to win the 
love and loyalty of high and low. My 
mother always knew when Paderewski 
was in London because a bouquet 
of roses was sent to her. Often the 
ever thoughtful Paderewski and his 
equally charming wife, Helena, would 
send my mother, then an invalid, 
baskets of fruit from their farm in 
Switzerland. I only quote this to 
show their goodness as they must have 
had many friends upon whom to shower 
their kindness. 

I often contrast the week of contact in 
1912 when the fifty-year-old Prince 
Charming made those first records, with 
the last recording in 1938. Again I had 
the arrangements in hand and had 
frequently seen and lunched with 
Mr. Paderewski during the period of 
his engagement in the film “‘ Moonlight 
Sonata.” It was a typical London 
November day, foggy and cold, when 
we waited at the Abbey Road studios 
for his arrival. His old friend and 
agent for many years, L. G. Sharpe, 
was to bring him. His special Steinway 
was in place in studio No. 3, where the 
lights were turned low and his favourite 
tuner hovered in the background. We 
were growing doubtful when a taxi 


rolled up out of the gloom and I rushed to help a wispy, frail old 
gentleman out of the car and up the stairs. Reaching the studio 
with slow steps I removed his heavy, fur-lined coat. Like the 
grand seigneur of old he then warmly grasped my hand and with 
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that voice of deep sincerity he said, “‘ How are you, my dear 
Gaisberg, and your dear sister? ” He then enquired after his old 
friend Alfred Clark, with whom a close bond of friendship had 
always existed. He even indulged in his favourite sport of chaffing 
his manager “ Sharpie ” and had a kind greeting for the tuner. 
The recording proceeded smartly and one after the other, five 
record sides were made. Now and again while waiting for the red 
light to go up he seemed to relapse into a coma from which he 
would arouse himself with a jerk and offer apologies. Once in 
the middle of a passage he went off silently and we had to begin 
the record again. Generally the playing lacked virility and only 
in places were there flashes of his old brilliance. Indeed certain 
cadenzas gave glimpses of the old Paderewski by their bravura. 
The titles in their order of recording were as follows : 
Melodie—Chants du Voyageur, Op. 8, No. 3 (Paderewski). 
Melodie in F Sharp Minor, Op. 59(Chopin). 
Moment Musical in A flat, Op. 94, No. 2—Parts 1 and 2 
(Schubert). 
Waltz in C Sharp Minor, Op. 64, No. 2 (Chopin). 
And all found their way into the Gramophone catalogue. I 
took the accompanying photograph at the conclusion of the 
session, which had hardly lasted an hour and a half. 
I was filled with sadness to see how in a few months the great 
man had aged. As I helped him to the waiting taxi and grasped 
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his warm soft hands to'say good-bye, I had a feeling that this 
would be the last time. The taxi quickly faded into the fog. 

Within a year his life’s work for Poland was shattered and with it 
no doubt his desire to live. At eighty he could hardly hope to 
repeat the heroic task of resurrecting for a second time his beloved 
country. 

He died in a New York hotel on June 29th, 1941, and on 
July 5th, by order of President Roosevelt, a Requiem was sung in 
the Amphitheatre at the Arlington National Cemetery to a 
salute of nineteen guns, in the presence of a vast assembly of 
mourners, including the widow of his great friend, Woodrow 
Wilson, former President of the United States, and his only 
surviving relative, a sister, Madame Antonia Wilkonska, now 
eighty-three years of age. The body will remain in the vaults at 
Arlington until European conditions will permit its removal to 
his native Poland. 

I am happy to think that the end came in my native city of 
Washington, where so much honour was done to his memory. 
At the foot of his tomb lie the Capitol and the memorial to 
Lincoln, symbols of freedom and democracy, while the broad 
Potomac sweeps silently past Mount Vernon, the home of George 
Washington, also the first President and founder of a great | 
republic. e 

F. W. GAIsBERG. 
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LOOKING BACK OVER THE GRAMOPHONE 


By HERBERT 


B* degrees, most of those early and somewhat impatient 
demands for complete symphonic works were met, and all the 
clamour gradually stilled. Then the grumblers, good luck to 
them, having been deprived of one cause of complaint, turned in 
the opposite direction. They had an embarrassment of riches. 
For, needless to say, the best-known symphonies were recorded 
first—by the two great companies at once and then recorded (or 
imported) by other makers as soon as they began to take an 
interest in the classic side. So, in a few years there were available 
four or five versions of Beethoven’s Fifth, Tschaikovsky’s Fifth, 
the Schubert C Major (No. 7), and the rest, some catalogues 
containing a couple of each. Then arose an outcry against 
*“* duplications ”"—the difficulty of choice, the impossibility of 
owning all, and the “ stupid policy ” of the companies in thus 
competing with one another (and with themselves) to the neglect 
of other deserving works. 

Of course, everyone with a grievance, fancied or real, enjoys 
having’ that grievance and airing it, and dislikes any attempt at 
disproving the existence of any cause for grievance: As often as 
not, if the proof that their grievance is unfounded is irrefutable, 
the aggrieved will still either stick to it because a man convinced 
against his will is of the same opinion still, or will abandon it and 
turn to another apparent injustice to yield him the same engross- 
ing mortification of the flesh. 

After “ duplications ”’ came an outcry against the high prices 
of celebrity and classic records. I may fail miserably to make out, 
on each of these points, a case that will convince every reader, but 
as they both arise out of that original vociferation for more and 
more symphonic works on the heels of the first issues, it is perhaps 
appropriate that I try to give the other point of view, from the 
inside, on these cognate matters. 

To deal with “ duplications ”’ first, then, Louis Sterling was, I 
believe, the first guiding spirit in the gramophone industry to 
appreciate the relationship of conductors to orchestral (and other) 
performances to the extent of linking up that relationship with the 
gramophone. That is not to say Louis Sterling discovered the 
value of a conductor’s name for records, Nikisch had recorded 
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some years before, so had others, including Beecham on pre- 
Great War Odeon. But these had only been used because they 
were in the public eye and therefore acquisitions to the gramo- 
phone. They were not deliberately chosen to give variety to 
orchestral music, as were numerous sopranos, tenors and baritones 
to their respective departments. 

Our first named conductors on Columbia were Mr. Thomas 
Beecham and Sir Henry J Wood in 1915. In later years we 
added many other distinguished conductors, more indeed than 
any other mark has offered before or since, a fact which in itself 
indicates as clear a volicy behind this form of music as behind 
others. For it was quite plain then as now that orchestral record- 
ings were all-round the most popular form of better-class music. 
In the lower standard records it was necessary to have various 
artists in each class of entertainment ; one could not offer the 
public the hits month after month sung by one artist and one 
alone, or the dance music played always by one dance band. So 
it was equally undesirable to have one orchestra playing all the 
different works month after month. Hence, Sterling’s plan to 
engage various eminent conductors. 

As a matter of fact, to a degree, the orchestra itself was pretty 
much the same all the time, but each conductor had his own ideas 
of what works he should (or would like to) record and this made 
for an excellent variety. 

Generally speaking, conductors were allowed a wide choice 
in their subjects for recording with us, although, actuated com- 
mercially, there were a number of standard “ pot-boilers ”’ that 
I know we insisted upon having made under their names. Some- 
times they objected, but we had a two-fold reason for doing this. 
One, they were good sellers anyway, and would outsell others 
whoever recorded them ; so they would benefit us to a greater 
extent if they bore a famous name. Secondly, we really felt that 
these titles deserved a place in our scheme of uplift ; they ought 
to be well done. But, even if our conductors did not record all the 
works they selected, the freedom they-did enjoy enabled Sir 
Henry J. Wood to do such unusual works as Granados’ Spanish 
Dances, Cesar Franck’s “ Accursed Hunter” (Le Chasseur 
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Maudit), Moussourgsky’s ‘* Night on the Bare Mountain,” and 
Richard Strauss’s “‘ Till Eulenspiegel,’’ and others that (so far as 
sales went) were long before their day, while Beecham had his 
way with excerpts from Mozart, Stravinsky, Borodine and 
Rimsky-Korsakov. All these were among the early recorded 
contributions of the conductors who led the way in helping to 
extend the field of orchestral music to be covered by the gramo- 
phone. 


Quite as important as this variety of title was the fact that each 
conductor succeeded in getting different results from the orchestra, 
even. though the personnel of the latter did not vary much. By 
this I mean (as those in touch with orchestral affairs well know) 
that while conductors may have their own leaders (first violins, 
etc.), the rank and file of various orchestras were much the same 
every time—even though those orchestras were identified with 
different names. This was because no one orchestral organisation 
could guarantee an all-the-year-round living for a good player, 
with the result that the best violinists, ’cellists, trumpeters, oboe 
players, clarinets, flautists, and so on, were always in demand by 
the respective conductors. Similarly the combination that might 
play on Monday as a symphony orchestra at the Columbia 
studios might be playing next day, with slight modifications, at 
the H.M.V. studios, and a section of them later again at Columbia 
as a light orchestra or for accompaniments. Some of these 
musicians were really distinguished artists in solo work and, had 
they wished, doubtless could have sought fame that way. But 
their orchestral engagements made them comfortable incomes 
without the anxiety of seeking personal acclaim or position. How 
often you have seen over the years references to flute obbligatos 
by Albert Fransella, or John Amadio or Robert Murchie ; or 
oboe by Leon Goossens ; and so on—any number of names that 
could have established themselves (and some of whom have done 
so) as artists in their own right. 


As I said, our conductors were at first restricted to shorte 
pieces of more or less familiar character, with a smattering 
a few unusual works. The latter, although not realised by the 
gramophone public, were really strikingly indicative of things to 
come, for as matters developed to the stage where the major 
symphonies were being included as regular issues, the interpreta- 
tive value of a conductor became transparently evident. Beecham 
loved Mozart and Russian music, with the subsequent discovery 
of Delius. Weingartner (whose first records, made in America, 
came to us about 1918, and consisted of Isolde’s Love Song, 
from ‘* Tristan and Isolde,” and Weber’s “ Invitation to the 
Waltz” as his first, and the Magic Fire Scene from “ The 
Valkyrie,” and “‘ Carmen ”’ Overture and Intermezzo, Act IV, 
for his second) was the world-acknowledged exponent of Beet- 
hoven ; Hamilton Harty revelled in Berlioz. But those facts did 
not mean that these and other conductors restricted themselves 
in public performances to the works of those composers on whom 
they were recognised authorities. Beecham could give a scintillat- 
ing Beethoven. We have seen what Sir Henry Wood could do 
in his “‘ Proms” with all composers, musicianly sound and 
impeccable performances, whether a Bach, Beethoven or Wagner 
night. Weingartner could provide a rich, satisfying Brahms. 
Harty’s best records (judged by sales) were Purcell’s “‘ Trumpet 
Voluntary,”’ Dvorak’s “‘ From the New World,” and at the piano 
in Constant Lambert’s revolutionary *‘ Rio Grande.” 

If there was one thing that provided good copy for the music 
critics dealing with concert performances it was the difference 
between a reading of Beethoven by Weingartner and that of 
Beecham, or the interpretation put on it by Wood as against 
Harty, or whatever conductor happened to be doing it. You see it 
to-day, as ever. 


Well, if different conductors had different ideas about what 
Beethoven was trying to express and expounded those ideas in 
their concert performances, why should they not do so on records? 
After all, the memory of a concert hall symphony is a transient 
thing. The human mind is incapable of registering every nuance, 
every nicety of one conductor’s performance, let alone those of 
three or four. But, as some of the more thoughtful-minded saw, 
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the gramophone gave the opportunity for studying these varied 
interpretations, passage by passage, note by note, and that was 
an overwhelming advantage available in no other way. This, 
however, was apparently not so clear, or not so important, to 
those who reviled the manufacturers for “ duplications” ; they 
had other reasons, connected more nearly with their pockets. 
Still, one readily admits that this comparatively small buying 
public must have found it galling that Beecham recorded the 
Mozart “‘ Jupiter ’’ one month and Boult’s version of it was issued 
before the echoes of the first playing of the other had died away. 
Equally so, perhaps, that there were so many recorded versions of 
Beethoven’s Fifth. 

“I remember at that very memorable gramophone societies’ 
conference at Hoddesdon, in November 1938, Christopher Stone 
rather unkindly and quite unexpectedly called me to my feet to 
explain these “‘ duplications.” A little non-plussed, I floundered 
a bit, but recall that as soon as I recovered my self-possession I 
pointed out that in concert life one could not reasonably expect 
conductors to limit themselves to the works of one composer 
apiece ; that the public were interested in the varied interpreta- 
tions by different conductors. If one admitted that, one must 
admit the same privileges for those who bought records. If one 
did not admit that, the logical thing to do was to kill off a number 
of very excellent conductors, the only way of stopping it. I sat 
down hot under the collar, but no one seemed to wish to argue 
the point further. 

Finally, however, rather than ask readers to rely merely on this 
comparison value of these stigmatised “‘ duplications ” as I have 
briefly set it out, may I quote one or two recent references by 
thoroughly independent music critics on this very point to show 
that this point of view is a bona fide one and not simply a trade 
argument? 

Here are two from The Times. Speaking of a recent issue of 
Weber’s “ Invitation to the Waltz,” played by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Stokowski, the reviewer said: ‘“* For sheer 
virtuosity of orchestral playing this record could hardly be 
beaten, but it, too, nearly whisks your head off with its brilliance 
to convey the full romanticism of that charming piece. But the 
care which Sir Thomas Beecham lavishes on Suppé’s ‘ Morning, 
Noon and Night in Vienna’ turns that trifle into something 
that makes Strauss’s ‘ Emperor’ waltz sound commonplace by 
comparison, at any rate, as played by the Boston Promenade 
Orchestra.” 

On another occasion the same critic said: “‘ The simultaneous 
issue of records of the two Leonora overtures by the same per- 
formers, the N.B.C. Orchestra of America, conducted by Tos- 
canini, affords an opportunity for comparative study of music.. . 
Comparison of performances is also possible even with Leonora, 
No. 2, for Weingartner and the L.S.O. recorded it some time ago 
and some people may prefer a less tense reading which does not 
snap one’s head off quite so fiercely as the new American records, 
which in their aim at brilliance do not wholly avoid stridency.” 

Just one other critic’s comments, this time Edward Sackville- 
West in the New Statesman: “ The Overture to Don Giovanni 
is of course in another class, and it is agreeable to be able to hail a 
really wonderful recording—precise as a delicate machine—by 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Col.). I have never heard the nervous restlessness of thissprelude 
better rendered ; one can hear in it all the wicked energy of a 
man whose love-impulses have turned to hatred and destructive 
aggression. Beethoven’s, ‘Egmont Overture,’ on the other hand, 
describes the noble and tragic soul of a man of action. This 
exalted music has been well recorded in the past (I remember a 
wonderful old disc by Mengelberg), but I am afraid I cannot 
recommend the new recording by Toscanini and the N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V.).. It has the fault of American 
recordings in excelsis ; violins that whistle like a screaming bomb.” 

Then speaking of the Brahms’ Second Symphony, recorded by 
Weingartner and the L.S.O., he goes on: ‘“ Weingartner’s 
interpretation is, of course, respect-worthy, but it is uninspiring 
and does nothing to lighten those stodgy thirds which run up and 
down all too ubiquitously in the Finale. The charming Scherzo 
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is the best recorded movement ; but on the whole I still prefer 
the Beecham set (Col.), which is not in the least out of date.” 

In all those quotations there is stressed the comparison value of 
“‘ duplications ”’ and, as I see it, a complete justification of the 
policy of offering interpretations by a number of conductors. 

If you will look back at those quoted paragraphs you will 
notice by each writer passing references to a stridency in American 
orchestral recordings, and they tempt me to make a further little 
digression, especially as that tendency has been commented on by 
the capable reviewers in these pages. It may be due to over- 
recording, making the microphone take more than it can legitim- 
ately accommodate ; this is perhaps almost the electrical eqiiva- 
lent of the old acoustic recording bane of “ blast.”” It may be 
due to another reason. When electric recording first came in, 
the system used was that of the Western Electric Company, and 
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both Columbia and H.M.V. employed it, and presumably the 
American Victor Company (now R.C.A.) too. But after a year 
or two Columbia here developed its own method of electric 
recording and abandoned the Western Electric system. After 
the merger in 1931 the Columbia method was adopted for all 
E.M.I. recordings in Great Britain and Europe, and it is note- 
worthy that there have never been complaints of over-recording 
or stridency in the records produced under that system. Whether 
the American interests use the Columbia equipment I do not 
know, but the one may have some relation to the other. The 
technical experts may confound me with some other explanation. 

The closely related matter of what are claimed to be the high 
prices charged for celebrity and classic recordings shall be dealt 
with next. 

(To be continued) 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those_marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Myra Hess (piano) and City of Birmingham Orchestra 
(Cameron): Variations Sy for Piano and 
Orchestra (Franck). H. M.V. 'C3237-8 (12 in., gs. gd.). 

I am glad to see one of the less-publicised conduetors recording. 
Conducting, especially in public concerts, is far too much of a 
closed-corporation affair in this country. We shall never bring 
up the number of conductors we need, in order to get all sorts of 
minds working on all sorts of music, unless we develop more 
generously the younger end. The cult of “‘ names” has been 
overdone. 

Before this recording, Cortot held the field, for me, as regards 
his interpretation, and the quality of the orchestra’s work. I 
am glad Miss Hess is now recorded: she and Cortot are my two 
favourite players of the work. I had to boil down the description 
of some main features of this piece into one column, not long ago, 
in another place. I must be as brief here, in these paper-pinched 
days. On few pieces do I delight more to expand. As well as a 
few placings on the disc, I quote one or two bar numbers, for 
anyone who has the score (Enoch). The first notes foreshadow 
the one main theme. The piano speaks wisdom, peace, in the 
second theme. You may,notice that for the second challenge-and- 
soft-reply, the pitch is raised. The piano (bar 35) finds a peace- 
able tongue for the first theme in full (14 ins.). The piano now 
develops its theme a little, the orchestra still using that forcible 
figure. The vehement interchange just before the end of the 
side is a splendid bit of drama. The orchestral basses, as it were, 
guarding the portals, submit, and the piano enters to reign there- 
after in benignancy, not in despotism. The dialogue hereabouts, 
and elsewhere, is perhaps just a trifle on the deliberate side ; the 
points can readily be followed and enjoyed. The first variation 
comes at once, followed, at about 13 ins., by the second (lower 





strings sing the theme, piano has arpeggio chords). In mid-side 
comes Var. 3, with the piano now sailing grandly along (153), 
the plucked strings varying the style a little. A capital little 
major-key burst for the orchestra comes next (171), which gives 
us again its opening notes in the work, but now reconciled in 
perfect partnership with the piano. The former utters a tiny 
phrase of the former’s part first theme, to prove it (bar 188). 
This is Var. 4. To the end of the side there is what may be 
reckoned development of this, or as a fresh variation, 5 (we are 
out of the realm of strict countings, of course, and that freedom 
is part of the eternal charm of Franck, who can be incisive, or 
muse, as he pleases, without feeling constrained to bring his 
sentiments to an end after any particular number of bars-of-the- 
theme). 

Side 3 starts Var. 6, with the’cellos dreaming on the theme 
(bar 230). There is no break between this and the next variation 
(249), which makes up one of the loveliest passages in all Franck. 
It is all too short. A trill starts the last section, which happens to 
fall into “first movement” form, on the Why ?—Why not ? 
principle. Form does not cumber the big man, it only frees him. 
The “ sweet reasons ”’ theme now carries its thoughtful head on a 
gay body, strong in the legs. In the middle part of this finale we 
get a cross-rhythm, the time being figured as 4/4, but the waltz 
feeling prevailing. 

Franck looks back in fellowship to great predecessors in 
pianism—Chopin and Schumann. The orchestra (385) now 
takes over the theme the piano first gave out; this waltz-scherzo 
races off to the finish, for a last gallop, in which one is sometimes 
anxious about the band’s being exactly on time. This one, though 
not quite our most ravishing in tone, performs very capably. 
The recording chamber is a little uneven, it seems to me, in its 
response. I could wish, at moments, the perfectly clean tone that 
is not quite conveyed as, I think, it left the instruments. It is 
well to remember that the key of the last section (after its lovely 
modulation all the way) is difficult: not always is the intonation 
perfect in every part. Not, then, a superb recording, but one of 
the best of artists for the solo part, and a sound if (to me) slightly 
heavy orchestral treatment. 


Jascha Heifetz (violin) and Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(Koussevitzky) : Concerto in D major, Op. 77 (Brahms). 
H.M.V. DB5738-41, DBS5742 (12 in., 33s.). Auto. DBS 
8874, DB8875-8. Album No. 360. 

Sides 5, 2, 2. ‘The thematic material of the first movement is 
all eagerly spread out by the orchestra, in quick succession. Just 
before the soloist enters, the chordal string theme seems to clear 
the way, like the heralds of a hero, who at once attacks the first 
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theme the orchestra gave us, but in a style more meet than that, 
for violinistic glory. Yet it is not a show-day, but (some fiddlers 
might say) a tilting in the lists, orchestra v. fiddle. Just at the 
end of side 1 I think of Beethoven’s serenity in his concerto. 


After the cadenza, there is more of the feeling of Beethoven’s_ 


slow movement, before the final burst. A wonderful movement, 
full of varied meat. I have just been trying to write something, 
for use elsewhere, on “Is the first-movement form dead ?” 
About as dead as Hitler thought the passion for liberty was ; 
and liberty-with-law rides gloriously out in this Brahms, as 
victoriously ds ever the world saw it, or yet shall see. 

A scherzo was at first projected, and, as some think, was re- 
shaped for the B-flat piano concerto. This slow movement spreads 
a lovely tapestry, woven so closely, yet so freely; one of the 
great consolations for any Brahmsian. The violinist repeats and 
extends the main melody in a wonderful way. It is all so short, 
so full of mellow wisdom and the rich hues of that blent thought- 
and-feeling that can raise one up from any depth of woe. I am 
pleased with the eloquence, in this rich recording: a grand 
partnership between soloist and band. 

The finale has a solidity that I admire greatly ; it is rather easy 
for the soloist to be a bit brittle. Throughout, the playing of all 
hands is ripely satisfying. I don’t think I could imagine a per- 
formance I should like better, and I am glad the recording backs 
it up so well, with plenty of punch but no pinch. The fine broad 
drive, the splendid clearness of every phrase, are to be noticed. 
This is the kind of performance by a unified band of artists which 
I’m sure would have delighted Brahms. For me it touches a 
very high peak of pleasure, in one of my greatest favourites, 
even among the many joys of that great favourite and life-long 
benefactor, Brahms. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Pomp and Cir- 
'  cumstance March, No. 1 in D (Elgar); The Star 
Spangled Banner (Key-Smith-Arnold). H.M.V. C3236 

(12 in., 4s. 104$d.). 

Hands across the seas, and so, one tune each side of the disc: 
right and proper. Now those who weren’t sure of the American 
tune can learn it, and can hear how the Pomp strikes the Boston- 
ians. Maybe there is just a little less leaning on one or two 
phrases than we should use : a proof of American energy, springing 
zest: less familiarity, naturally, with the song-words set to the 
Trio, which a little affect its pace and feeling. (The thought 
arises that one line may not be, in 1941, quite clearly in step with 
Article 1 of the great declaration of August 14; if we still sing 
it as of old, perhaps it will be, with true British adaptability, “‘ in 
a Pickwickian sense.’’) 

The American anthem has the tiny breath-pauses that I have 
heard used over there. The choice of a key is difficult: B seems 
about the best, or B flat. History rings in it. 

Francis Scott Key wrote the words in 1814, “ inspired by the 
defence of Fort McHenry against the British bombardment” ; 
and if anyone doesn’t know what the British were doing bom- 
barding Fort McHenry in 1814, he is not much more ignorant 
than the British Government of that time. Long investigation 
by Sonneck, the American librarian and musicologist, established 
that the Englishman, John Stafford Smith (1750-1836) wrote 
the tune to contemporary words for a convivial musical club. 
Its title was To Anacreon in Heaven. The tune had been used to 
other words in the States, before Key-et to it the famous : 


O say can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming ? 


—the flag waving over the bombarded fort. 


It- may be recalled that the tune of our National Anthem is 
also shared by America, to words beginning “ My country, ’tis 
of thee”? (many another country has used it, in one form or 
another.) They could easily have found a better, for it is a stodgy 
one: easy in compass, though, which the Star-Spangled is not. 
Only when struck in a high key is God save difficult—as I once 
recollect a wicked soprano doing at the Albert Hall. She demanded 
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it in C, and dismal was the end of the poor audience, trying to 
join her, when she got to the second half, which allowed her to 
show off her ringing top A, curse her vanity. I have a vivid 
recollection of hearing this tune pealing over an American 
college campus, and a good part of the countryside too, as a 
professor-friend of mine played God Save the King from a high 
bell-tower on the carillon, in honour of the nation represented by 
his visitor. Those below who heard it would naturally think of 
it as My Country, ’Tis of Thee, so we were in no danger from an 
incensed populace. When singing the now official American 
Anthem, you need to choose your key with care, for its compass 
is wide. It’s an inspiriting tune, a little unusual, in going into 
the next-door key so soon: and perhaps it does that too often ; 
but it is a good old solid tune of its around 1800 type. So we 
have another unification in this American National Anthem, for 
the tune is English and the words are American. 


Philadelphia Orchesira (Stokowski): A Night on the Bare 
Mountain (Moussorgsky-Stokowski). ©H.M.V. DB5900 
(12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

A recording of outstanding power and volume, though the 
music does not amount to much more. 

The invaluable student of Russian music, Gerald Abraham, 
has told us that the music was first of all thought of for a possible 
Opera based on Gogol’s St. John’s Eve. Its first actual appearance 
was in a play, The Witch; then it was re-shaped for (possibly, 
but not certainly) piano, with orchestra, the composer having 
Liszt’s Dance of Death in mind; “ now it went into the third 
act of Mlada”’ (with choral parts, containing nonsense sounds of 
the demons, such as Berlioz had used in Faust) ; at Moussorgsky’s 
death it had progressed into his unfinished Fair of Sorochintsy: he 
had a notion of making the tone-poem appear as a sort of wild 
dream, between the first two acts. In the end, Tcherepnis 
completed The Fair, using up some of the Mountain music, and 
Rimsky finally revised it in the form with which we are most 
familiar. Stokowski has, I think, added a little, too. I read 
elsewhere that the Bare Mountain is near Kiev: what new 
fiendishness has gone on there since the ancient devils appeared ! 

The programme is simple enough: noises from the depths, 
weird voices ; the dark spirits appear, with their leader, the god 
Chernobog. He is worshipped in a Black Mass. A witches’ revel, 
in the height of which the village church bell chimes, dispersing 
the demons, as Came the Dawn. The tune-scrap at about an 
inch in, thinks Abraham, may be derived, without Moussorgsky’s 
realising it, from a bit of the plainsong in the Liszt piece mentioned 
above—the fragment which runs: F, F, G, F, E, D, C, E, F, E. 
Other derivations, as regards colour and bite, are clear enough 
—from Moussorgsky’s forerunners Dargomijsky and Glinka. 
The Philadelphians sound magnificently sinister, sardonic, 
devilish. Such spookishness can surely never have blackened a 
disc before. I understand the music was thus prepared for the 
film Fantasia, which I have not yet seen. The sonority is certainly 
remarkable, and I do not find it at all distressing: but then, I 
like my witches’ Sabbaths to be a little stronger than the B.B.C.’s. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): ‘ Lohengrin,” 
Prelude to Act 3 (Wagner). Scherzo from String Octet, 
Op. 20 (Mendelssohn). H.M.V. C3234 (12 in., 4s. 10$d.). 

The Minneapolis Orchestra gave us the Scherzo as a fill-up 
for Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony (May, page 268, where I de- 
scribed its poetic basis in an interlude from Goethe’s Faust—of 

Oberon and Titania). That copy is now far away, and memory 

is not, for the fastidious, a good reliance; when.one never knows 

what one might usefully remember, a brain already crowded 


_ with lumber is not to be tried too far. A general impression may 


perhaps be trusted: of the former record’s being a wee bit more 
fairy-like. This one is massive, though still sprightly : it is Wilde 
(Jimmy) or Carpentier again. .(Of course, I am treating the 
Bostonians to their appropriate steel-party.) The attack in the 
Lohengrin is immensely brilliant, if a trifle daunting in its clang, 
though most exhilarating in bass and balance. One soon gets 
used to the bite: and after all, we know our Bostonian C. level 
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well enough by now—by no means a C.g3 one: indeed, by many 
it will be hailed as in the B class: I cannot, myself, quite find 
an A for it, as here endisced. But what a grand side for open-air 
playing—calling a crowd to attention, for instance ! 


COLUMBIA 


Columbia Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra (Barlow). 
Carneval Overture, Op.92 (Dvorak). Columbia DX1024 

(12 in., 4s. 104$d.). 
I like the spirit of the performance, but the recording is one 
of those shrill American ones which seem to require steel, yet 
come to our English ears so harshly, when so endowed. I should 


like to know how this record sounds to an American, more 


schooled, I take it, in its particular type of resonance and (to me) 
ear-piercing quality. Frankly, I don’t like it. Nature, Life and 
Love appears to have been the general title, covering the three 
overtures later published separately, with the titles of the second 
and third changed to Carneval and Othello. Dvorak had just been 
appointed Professor of Composition at Prague, and his creative 
outbursts could not be very frequent. In the summer of 1891 
he wrote these three pieces. The carnival spirit is excellently 
caught in this piece: one may smile at the Wagnerian flourish 
near the end of side 1 ; have some of Tannhauser’s damsels got 
in by mistake ? If you can, by some management of tone-control 
and needle, get the spirit of the disc without the qualities I find 
displeasing, you are sure to think well of Mr. Barlow and his 
force. 


Hallé Orchestra (Sargent): Dance of the Hours (Ponchielli). 
Columbia DX1029 (12 in., 4s. 10}d.). 

I see that at least one of the bigger Ponchielli operas, J Promessi 
Spost, was produced by-the Carl Rosa Co., sixty years ago—a 
little too early for my opera-going days. In his most prosperous 
period, Ponchielli was a good enough rival to give Verdi a race, 
but the bigger man had the start in more than one way. Pon- 
chielli lived only from 1834 to 1886. In any examination on his 
works, I’m afraid I could not get more marks than might be 
gained by remembering a very little of the Sposi style, plus three 
extracts from La Gioconda (1876)—the present ballet music, 
the “ Suicide ” aria, and Cielo e mar, which all the tenors have 
warbled. Boito, the right-hand man for Verdi, made this 
Gioconda libretto from Hugo’s Angelo, the Tyrant of Padua, a horror- 
tale of lovers pursued by the Inquisition. The third-act ballet at 
a masked ball suggests in turn dawn, daylight, evening and night. 
I read that “‘ it is also intended to symbolise the eternal struggle 
between the powers of darkness and light,” but I wouldn’t know 
about that. Nor, I think, would anybody, from the music alone. 
The final rally shows the international rule of certain balletic 
idioms (there is a little specific echo of Verdi, also). The Hallé, 
always fruity, makes a good job ofit all. The recording is sharp, 
well-ordered as regards reverberation, happy in catching the 
wind-colours. I’m not quite so sure about the ff strings, which 
seem to bound a bit out of the picture. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


The Philharmonia String Quartet. 
flat. K.458 (Mozart). 
14s. 73d.). 

__ Haydn spoke of his Russian quartets, composed in 1781, as 

* written in a new‘and special manner.”” What he had done, in 
ann was to put the finishing touches to the classical quartet 
style. The quartet was now a true democracy, with the first 
violin primus inter pares and not any longer an autocrat. As 

** Cobbett ” says, “‘ It was Haydn’s own genius which invented 

the combined melodic and free contrapuntal development of 

certain fundamental motifs of a movement,”’ and thus made of 
it an organic whole. Mozart’s intensive study of Haydn’s great 
achievement resulted, a year later, in the appearance of the first 
of the six quartets dedicated to his “‘ dear friend Haydn.” He 


Quartet No. 17 in B 
Columbia DX 1025-7 (12 ins., 
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completed the sixth of these quartets four years later. They were 
indeed, as he himself said, “ the fruit of long and careful study.” 

Haydn was not slow to recognise their worth and wrote to 
Leopold Mozart the famous letter in which he says “ in the face 
of God and as an honest man, I tell you that your son is the 
greatest composer known to me either personally or by reputa- 
tion.” We can read a great deal more than the words say into 
the odd ending: ‘“ He has taste and also a great knowledge of 
composition.” 

The “ Hunting-Quartet,” so-called in allusion to the main 
theme of the first movement, has always been the popular favourite 
among the “ Six,” but I doubt if its greatness has ever been so 
apparent, in a recording, as in this really grand and splendid 
performance. It is a recording which makes gramophone history, 
and it is in every way vastly superior to the last recording of the 
work, made by the Budapest Quartet. 

It is not only a matter of the enormous and loving care that 
has evidently been taken to secure both from artists and engineers 
the very best they could give, not only a matter of balance, 
discipline, and all that goes to fine team-work, it is the superb 
musicality of the playing and. interpretation that stand out so 
beautifully and give us the living, breathing Mozart. 

The roguish humour—that is a hackneyed phrase, but I can 
think of none better—of the little snippets of phrases in the first 
movement—though not a humour to appeal perhaps to a M.F.H. ! 
—the vitality of the writing, are a sheer joy. And there is one 
sudden exquisite pp passage which, even if Haydn could have 
written the rest of the movement, is the purest Mozart. 

Just before the end it seems as if Mozart had thought he was 
writing an operatic finale. For two bars at least it may not be 
quartet writing but it is very entertaining. 

The gallant forward-going rhythm of the Minuet and Trio, 
placed second, is another big delight. The movement is marked 
moderato throughout and is so played without any change of speed 
in the popularly-conceived Trio, a little serenade for first violin 
to a staccato accompaniment. 

Next comes the superb slow movement which has indeed ‘“‘ the 
slow breathing of a true adagio,”’ and contains one of the greatest 
romantic passages Mozart ever wrote. This dialogue between 
‘cello and first violin moved me more deeply than anything I 
have heard for a long time. After this deeply emotional move- 
ment comes a most happy and witty finale. The first theme is 
taken from an old folk song and the second will sound familiar 
to anyone who knows the vaudeville from ‘‘ The Elopement from 
the Seraglio.”’ It is a movement to make one laugh aloud for 
sheer pleasure. I think it must be plain to readers that they 
have in these records a pearl of great price, an achievement for 
which one is most deeply grateful. 

I cannot resist drawing the moral. When an artistic task is 
entered upon in this spirit, with the determination that no record 
will be passed, let alone issued, until as nearly perfect as it can 
be, then we get an outstanding issue such as this one proves to be. 


*Prague String Quartet : Quintet in E flat major, Op. 97 
(Dvorak). H.M.V. DB3415-8 (12 in., 29s. 4d.). Auto 
DB8870-3. Album No. 361. 

Dvorak’s E flat Quintet betrays more of his interest in the 
native music of America than anything else he wrote, but shows, 
like the “ New World ” Symphony and the “ Nigger ” Quartet, 
that his interest was more. of the head than the heart. 

Thus the Scherzo,. placed as the second movement in the work, 
has a persistent drum-figure running through its first section—a 
feature used also in the first and last movements—and does seem 
to be based on the observation of Red Indian dances and songs. 
This mildly barbaric Scherzo is followed by a Trio in which a 
drum figure is also heard, but only as a background to a melody 
expressive, surely, of home thoughts. This melody is first heard 
on the viola to a light pizzicato accompaniment, played, for some 
reason or another, arco in this recording. 

The slow movement is a theme with five variations and coda. 
The expressive theme is of a semi-religious character and in two 
clearly defined sections, the first in the minor and gloomy, the 
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second in the major and consolatory, a strain which strongly 
recalls Beethoven. Both sections conclude with the same well 
marked cadence. 

The first variation is charming, but there is something rather 
manufactured about the next two. They are followed, however, 
by two more really beautiful and dramatic variations, full of 
exquisite detail. 

The main themes of the first movement have a strong American 
flavour, but in spite of some beautifully contrived sound this 
movement interested me less than the rest of the work. 

The recording is not, I imagine, a recent one and probably 


does not do justice to what is rhythmically a very alive perform- 


ance and often, but not always, a well balanced and well sounding 
one. Sometimes the tone of the leader is rather wiry and the 
quality generally not very pleasing, but I should want to hear the 
recording on my own gramophone—a thing that has not been 
possible this month—before deciding how much these criticisms 
needed to be taken into account. 


F. Grinke, D. Martin, W. Forbes : Terzetto (Two Violins, 
Viola), Op. 74 (Dvorak). Decca Ko81, 2, 3 (12 in., 14s. 74d.) 

A rich, full recording of a lighter-scale work having a heaped 
measure of cordial sentiment. The balance and weight of the 
three strings # notable: indeed, an admirable recording, in 
which the only quality I might wish to hear more distinguished 
is the softer shading. 

Movements: Introduction, side 1; Larghetio, 2 and 3; Scherzo, 
4; and Variations, 5 and 6. It was written about 1887 for amateur 
friends, so the general spirit, that of easy-going bonhomie, 
familiar chat and heart-to-heart cosiness, may be found fitting. 
There is no exploration of spiritual depths, but a sweet sentiment, 
not very far from that of the earlier romantics who wrote in long 
lyrical passages. One can feel the spirit of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann (not least the former’s languishing cadence now and 
then), with that spice of spirited, sudden exhilaration of pace and 
mood that is familiar in the dumky and elsewhere. Dvorak is 
apt, in his first movements, to miss the fullest measure of develop- 
mental interest. Here he does not attempt the large spread, and 
the little one-side piece, with its simple alternating sections, 
obviously does not challenge comparison with the normal sonata- 
form building, whether temple, museum, educational establish- 
ment, mansion. It is a homely cottage, wherein sentiment holds 
sway around the fireside. 

The first movement leads directly, in a way both gracious and 
friendly, into the slow one. Here again, the “‘ Songs without 
Words ”’ spirit prevails, serene, confident, engaging. Dvorak 
has an excellent capacity for making a movement seem broader 
than it really is. He can afford, it seems, any risk with a theme: 
dozens of his are by no means distinguished, but he has a knack 
of making us forget that. This movement is rather square-cut ; 
the pacing becomes, for me, a bit stolid ; yet there never lacks 
some interest, and Dvorak cannot let a figure go dead: before 
long some little rhythmic decoration enlivens it, as here. He ends 
with a favourite descent in one of those five-note (pentatonic) 
scales that abound in so great a part of the world’s folk music. 
Here he just uses the eighth, sixth, fifth and third notes, dropping 
gently down to his final cadence. 

The Scherzo is delicious, with a bit of pizzicato, and a cross- 
rhythm that lifts us off the ground, about half an inch in. Here is 
an obvious delight in the existence of the grand body of Schubert’s 
writings, from which it draws just as much inspiration as so 
original a man ever needs or wishes to draw. It is an affinity of 
fine minds, not a dominating “influence.” The middle section 
is made from the same idea as the first, but now there is the added 
tenderness and just that push of sentiment which I think everyone 
can stand, even the least sentimental. 

Variations are always in season, with Dvorak, and I believe 
with all his admirers. The theme is unusual, with its almost 
operatic or oratorio sensibility, its bold beginning and gentler 
second phrase, its general effect of old-time solemnity. Its variety 
of demeanour asks for ample diversity of decoration, and that it 
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certainly gets. The slightly dark quality in it (a touch of drama) 
gives the viola his chance, and on side two there is even a bout of 
almost-terrific tremolo accompaniment, in which the two accom- 
panists sound like a dozen. After this there is a bit of truly 
classical stuff, just to show how easily Dvorak could have been a 
Beethoven, if he had had a mind to it, as the phrase goes. Quite 
a crackerjack, this small but vigorous variation set. The little 
work, thus so richly recorded, is a ready, cheerful charmer. 


Menges Quartet : String Quartet in G, Op. 106 (Dvorak). 
Decca K1000-1004 (12 in., 24s. 44d.). 

The players are: Violins, the Misses Menges and Carrelle ; 
lower strings, Messrs. J. Y. Dyer and Ivor James. Bating some 
little question in the scherzo, I like their work, which is recorded 
in good strength—perhaps, with steel, rather sharply, at times ; 
with fibre, I am more at ease in this well-recorded company. 

This is Dvorak’s last quartet, as regards number, but I read 
that most of Op. 105 (which I think still finer, save for the un- 
surpassable second movement of Op. 106) came first. He was 
home from his American adventure, home for good. Into these 
two works he seems to have put his gratitude for the return, and 
the final sense (in chamber music) of his affection for his people 
and home: for he wrote no more chamber works, in the eight 
or nine years of life he still had to enjoy. The G major is full of 
affection, that seems sometimes to spill over with that abundant 
fervour which can only endear a man to us, even if the excitement 
of it may seem at moments a little wild, to quieter natures. 

The rhapsodical strain leads him to drive into all manner of 
keys, with those three ideas (the second comes about thirty bars 
on, and the third is the 6/8 fiddle theme, which has a cross- 
rhythm accompaniment: of this a good deal of use is made, and 
it comes again in the finale). Dvorak sometimes seems like a 
happy porpoise, plunging in the sunshine or dashing into the 
cool depths for a moment, perhaps leaving us breathless, who are 
not natives of his element. The organisation of the music is apt 
to give way to the joy of singing, of ardent apostrophising—of 
revelling, we may say, in his native paradise regained. It is 
obviously late-period music, in which the ever-youthful strain is 
mellowed by a rich, easy-flowing craftsmanship (most of all, in 
the matter of key) ; it is not wise to expect a Brahmsian manipula- 
tion of development. Now and again we get it from this composer, 
but not very often. If someone likes to read into these last quartets 
a note of regret, also, I should not quarrel. In all such late music 
there are bound to be mixed memories ; and always the intimacy 
of chamber music without a “‘ programme ” allows us to read 
much of a composer’s nature ; especially so when he was so open- 
hearted as Dvorak. 

I doubt if there is a richer, nobler movement in all Dvorak 
than this slow one (second record and first half of third). The 
double-stopping gives great impressiveness to the first theme, and 
its treatment in the minor key follows with a note of emotion 
that is very moving. The climatic rise is tremendously powerful, 
and the use of the one theme unifies the thought and feeling very 
strikingly. One is irresistibly reminded of the deepest Schubert 
(not least by the splendid way in which Dvorak learned from him 
how to support a theme and make the accompaniment significant, 
varied, and ripely characteristic of each of the three types of 
instrument—violin, viola, cello). On side 4 a quieter section 
intervenes, but briefly. After the great declaration in the open 
key of C, where twelve-part chords are used, the end of the side 
comes with the simple, yet slightly altered, form of the theme 
(still on the cello’s striking note G, the dominant on which the 
C major outbursts had been founded: from this the cello mounts 
up by semitones to the keynote, E flat, in which the tune is to be 
heard in its original form: one of the greatest passages of inspired 
technique in any chamber work). This short passage recalls, for 
me, Beethoven, as he might have dreamed into the future. I 
think it impossible to praise too highly this exquisite movement, 
one of the latest as it is among the heavenliest evocations of 
Romance. Will the men of the year 1995, even one century after 
it was written, feel about it as I hope many others feel, with me: 
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the mingled comfort and sorrow of its affectionate understanding 
heart, a balm, yet a judgement, laid on the dreadful world we 
live in? 

The scherzo (sides 6 and 7) need not always be played after 
the slow movement. Its dexterity, and the coaxing winsomeness 
of its second theme, with that favourite device of cross-rhythm 
(or rather, here, a sudden change from 3/4 to 6/8—threes to 
twos), makes up a dainty dish. There are some rather cruel 
key-moves before the end of the first big section, and the players do 
not quite convince me therein. The “ Trio,”’ on side 7, seems to 
jump back demurely to a Beethovenian expression, with perhaps a 
slightly weakening pastorality: Dvorak, for once, on his more 
conventional music-spinning side ; remembering, in his main 
subject of part 1, a good many not dissimilar attacks of former 
years, in one work or another. Not quite perfect in intonation, 
this movement. 

The finale (three sides), with its changes of pace and feeling, 
has something of a Dumka impulse. It also brings in the swaying 
theme from the first movement, not as a hortatory ghost, I think, 
but perhaps as a suggestion of musing at the near-end of a happy 
life which yet held its griefs, disappointments, chastening strokes. 
The very opening, with a few notes of the subject rather plaintively 
in slow times, and then the dashing away into the almost thought- 
free theme, hints at a dual outlook. The episode in the middle of 
side 8 has a Brahmsian cast. The return of the introductory idea, 
extended, reminds me much of Elgar’s feeling—not in the actual 
writing, but the spirit—in the late suites, where the old man looks 
back to childhood’s joys. 

Then comes the use of the theme from the first movement, and 
towards the end of this side (9) the Schubertian sensibility returns. 
The viola’s deep tones speak—perhaps in warning or admonition— 
early on the last side, and then the composer dashes on to the 
finish, with, we might think, the reflection, “‘ Ah, well, rain or 
shine, I’ve had a lot of pleasure.” So, too, have we, even if the 
philosophy of the finale may not entirely array itself in sure logic. 
But this is belief, not didacticism: affection, not argument. It 
is a little like Dickens, isn’t it? Receive it so, and we shall enjoy 
every mood of the music and the warm heart whence it came. 


W.R.A. 


Phyllis Sellick (piano): Fantasy Sonata for Piano (Michael 
Tippett). Exclusive recording for Messrs. Rimington Van 
Wyck, Ltd. The set comprises two double-sided and one 
single-sided 12 in. records, 18s. 4d. 

It is very public spirited of Mr. Smith to give a young composer 
the platform of a special recording and the musical public an 
opportunity of hearing a modern work not merely once but as 
often as they wish. As Mr. Smith has told us, Michael Tippett is 
of Cornish stock and was born in 1905. In taking Scarlatti as his 
model he certainly will secure the sympathies of all who appreciate 
a melodic line and a harmonic texture that is clean and clear. 

A hurried run through of the recording showed that the pupil 
lias studied with the master to good purpose and without losing 
his individuality. 

More than that I do not now propose to say, except that the 
recording is of excellent quality and the playing of the sonata, by 
Phyllis Sellick, seems admirable. A.R. 


SONGS 


John McCormack (tenor): Gerald Moore (piano): Linden 
Lea (Barnes-Vaughan Williams) : The White Peace 
(Macleod-Bax). H.M.V. DA1791 (10 in., 4s. 103d.) 

Without hesitation, I greet this as one of McCormack’s finest 
records of recent years, and I enjoyed particularly his distinguished 
unforced singing of “ Linden Lea.”” True, the melody is one of 

Vaughan Williams’ loveliest, written in his folky mood, and 

it may be that the prospect of a bumper apple harvest in Linden 

Lea, at any rate, cheered me. I have heard the song many times 

and by many singers, but I enjoyed McCormack’s as much as 

any, and found the touch of the Irish an added fascination. 
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Bax’s “‘ White Peace ”’ is anything but folky, and the average 
ear may not welcome, at first, the rather abrupt harmonic changes. 
Yet there is beauty in plenty if you seek for it. 


Maggie Teyte (soprano) Gerald Moore (piano): Fairest 
Isle of All Isles (Dryden-Purcell) ; Nymphs and Shep- 
herds (Purcell, arr. Cummings). H.M.V. DAr17g0 (10 in., 
4s. 103d.). 

It is a pity that Henry Purcell was born in London, to a nation 
that has developed, nay, almost cherished, an inferiority complex, 

(except perhaps at Coronations), regarding its native composers. 

Had it been otherwise, our record catalogues would probably be 

plentifully besprinkled with his name and works. As it is, one 

must be content to count the blessings at rare intervals, and 
rejoice when such an artist as Maggie Teyte is part of the blessing. 

Many consider that Handel derived inspiration from Purcell’s 
easy, unforced vocal writing, and some of the rippling passages 
in the charming ‘‘ Nymphs and Shepherds ”’ bear this out. It 
is a lovely performance, in which Gerald Moore is the perfect 
partner. The fashion of the period condemned most of Purcell’s 
operatic output to take the form of music incidental to spoken 
dialogue, and the singing parts were often quite distinct from the 
characters in the drama. “‘ Fairest Isle”? from King Arthur is 
such a morsel, its sweetness being saved from over-sweeiness by 
an arresting and vigorous rhythm. The record will be a joy to 
the established lover of Purcell, and a discovery for those to 

whom he is, as yet, unfamiliar. H 


Barbara Mullen and Gerald Moore (piano): Johnny I 
Hardly Knew You: The Soliloquy (Air—Penrose-Somer- 
well). H.M.V. Bg199 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

I cannot trace the history of the Irish air, “‘ Johnny, I Hardly 
Knew You”; the tune is the same as “ When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home,”’ and some, no doubt, will remember it as the 
comic song “‘ A Little Bit Off the Top.”’ As Miss Mullen sings it 
to Herbert Hughes’ fine arrangement and Gerald Moore’s really 
superb accompaniment, it is one of the most striking records 
that even she has made. Her artless art and delightful brogue 
(especially in certain sly parlando passages), have never been 
better demonstrated, and, except for a slight indistinctness at 
the opening, I should call it a faultless performance. Its com- 
panion, “‘ The Soliloquy,” had not come to hand when these 
notes were written. 


Astra Desmond (contralto) : and The Royal Artillery String 
Orchestra (and mixed chorus): God Save the King 
O God Our Help in Ages Past (Watts, Croft). Decca 
M496 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

In these days, ‘‘God Save the King” demands a bigger 
treatment than it gets on this record. Miss Desmond’s voice is a 
fine one, but the “‘ mixed chorus ”’ tends to resolve too easily into 
its components. I found the fine old hymn much more satisfying, 
and the R.A. Strings give an extremely pleasant accompaniment. 


George Hancock (baritone): Ivor Newton (piano). The 
Floral Dance (Moss); Simon the Cellarer (Bellamy- 
Hatton). Columbia DB2034, (10 in., gs. 8d.). 

These well-known ballads suit George Hancock’s robust and 
vigorous style, and I am glad that he avoids the temptation to 
make the penultimate note of the “ Floral Dance ”’ a high one. 
In ‘“ Simon the Cellarer ”’ Mr. Hancock enlivens its well-worn 
phrases by singing the utterances of Dame Margery and Simon 
in “‘ different voices.”’ These are good versions of two old friends. 


Anne Ziegler and Webster Booth with Orchestra: The 
Flower and The Golden Song from “Lilac Time” 
(Ross-Schubert, arr. Clutsam). H.M.V. Bo2o2 (10 in.,, 
3s. 8d.). 

Although the purists shuddered at the thought of Schubert’s 
riusic being lifted to form the basis of a musical comedy, “‘ Lilac 

Time ” has been an unqualified success, and has brought much 
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of Schubert’s loveliest vocal music to the ears of many who would 
not have heard it in its original form. Anne Ziegler and Webster 
Booth give a delightful performance of these two duets, which 
can be heartily recommended to all who have a liking for melody. 


Peter Dawson with Orchestra and Chorus: Waltzing Matilda 
(Paterson, Cowan arr. Wood); The Winding Road 
(Arale-Andrew). H.M.V. Bg1g1 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

I am not certain whether “‘ Waltzing Matilda ” is a re-issue of 
the record that appeared two or three years ago. It is superb, 
anyhow, and vintage Peter. He has never made a record more 
full of the healthy, robust I-sing-because-I-like-it spirit of which 
he is still the master. ‘‘ Waltzing Matilda ”’ is a popular Australian 
Bush song, the equivalent of the Hill-Billy, and is a piece of 
infectious nonsense sung to a swinging tune. You must surely 
have heard it by now: 


Once a jolly Swagman camped by a Billybong, 

Under the shade of a Kullabar tree. 

And he sang as he watched and waited till his Billy boiled, 
** You'll come a-waltzing, Matilda, with me! (and so on). 


It is worth a place in any record collection, popular or serious. 
The reverse is a good example of the Back to the Land call of one 
who would sleep out o’ nights. Sounds attractive, given the right 
weather, and the tune is a good one. 


Joan Hammond (soprano): Bertram Harrison (organ): 
Harry Blech (violin). Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) ; 
Panis Angelicus (Cesar Franck). Columbia DX1023, 
(12in., 4s. 104d.). 

Both of these songs are old favourites of the recording studio, 
and give the reviewer little opportunity for anything original 
in the way of comment. Miss Hammond has a tuneful and 
powerful voice, which she knows how to use, and she has a strong 
dramatic sense. 


Gounod’s ‘‘ Meditation ”’ on the first of Bach’s Preludes from 
the “* 48 ” was an amazingly adroit piece of craftsmanship, and, 
even after all the years that have passed, he still gets away with 
it, for its popularity is undimmed. I have no doubt that he could 
have done something equally slick with any of the other 47. The 
Franck “ Panis Angelicus”’ is a deeper, more noble piece of 
work, and is sung with poise and assurance. The violin and organ 
furnish pleasing accompaniments, but I do like to hear a bit of 
diapason tone sometimes. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with Orchestra: You Are My Heart’s 
Delight and Patiently Smiling from “ The Land of 
Smiles ” (Graham-Lehar). Parlophone RO20500 (10 in., 
4s. 104d.). 

Since Franz Lehar composed “ The Land of Smiles” for 
Tauber, and it is Tauber’s most famous réle, there is not much 
that one can say about these songs from the play, except that he 
sings them as only Tauber can. “ Patiently Smiling ”’ is in English, 
and in this sense is new to the Parlophone-list, but the other is 
apparently a -re-issue of the already celebrated record. But it 
makes a most attractive double for the money. 


TOPIC RECORDS 


From a considerable batch of Topic Records received from 
the Workers’ Music Association, 9, Great Newport Street, 
London, W.C.2, the following struck me as having outstanding 
musical interest. 


Soviet State Choir and Orchestra: Soviet Fatherland Song 
(Land of Freedom): Della Facer (soprano), Alan Bush 
(piano): The Winkle Woman _ (Clifford-Maconchy). 
TRCr1g (10 in., gs. 8d.). 

The “ Soviet Fatherland Song ”’ is a thriller. It has a strong, 
joyous tune sung in Russian by a superb bass (Ralzen), and the 
chorus and orchestra are those of the Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow. 
The song opens with a semi-recitative which changes to a quick- 
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step, and the main tune is repeated by the chorus. The orchestra- 
tion follows the modern film composers’ technique of surrounding 
rather than accompanying the voices. “ The Winkle Woman ” 
might be called the “ Song of the Hump,” so doleful it is. The 
poor woman stands shivering on the shore with her little daughter 
coughing by her side. Three more children are hungry at home, 
and the father has been drowned some time before. This is to a 
rhythmic tune reminiscent of Walford Davies’ setting of the 
*“* Lyke Wake Dirge.” The singing is quite good. 


Mara Menshikova and the Topic Singers : The Refugees 
(words John Heartfield, music Peter Baker): Topic Male 
Singers (Goldsbrough): The Peatbog Soldiers. TRCo. 

Self-pity is indeed the characteristic of most of these records. 
political oppression being the theme. ‘‘ The Refugees ” describes 
the plight of those in flight from Nazi oppression, and “ The 

Peatbog Soldiers’? was actually sung in a Nazi concentration 

camp. It sounds rather like a Welsh Hymn, but although the 

words are apparently innocuous, the prisoners sang them with 
such gusto that the song was finally “‘ verboten.” 


Martin Lawrence (bass) with Topic Male Singers (Golds- 
brough) ; How Long, Brethren ?: Ah’s de Man (from 
the Gellert collection, arrg Alan Bush): Jonathan Croft 
(baritone), Lizzie Liberty. Thompson’s Last Stand. 
TRC8. (gs. 8d.) 

The two Negro songs are finely sung in the manner of Paul 
Robeson. They are obviously in the Spiritual tradition, but the 
note sent with the records claims them to be “ more militant.” 
To my mind, Go Down Moses or Joshua Fit de Battle have them 
beaten in this respect. They are very striking, however. 

*‘ Lizzie Liberty” is comparatively skittish, in the Scottish 
manner, and “‘ Thompson’s Last Stand ” is an ambitious setting 
to a very difficult piano accompaniment of a poem describing 
one of Cromwell’s captains who fought the Battle of Burford 
Bridge in 1649. 

H.D.R. 


BAND 


This is a month of good marches well played. The Coldstream 
Guards Band is responsible for four of these on two H.M.V. 
records. Bg188 contains Ancliffe’s King’s Men—Kinsmen and 
Barsotti’s The King’s Colour. ‘These are both light-footed and 
lightly and deftly orchestrated, and are as good to listen to as 
to march to. Bg200 contains adaptations of On Ilkley Moor and 
Blaydon Races which combine to make a very jolly record. The 
instrumentation is on the broad and massive side found in the 
Teutonic school of military marches, but is full of original touches, 
many of which are highly attractive. The recording in all cases 
is splendid. 


The Irish Guards Band give us two excellent marches in the 
shape of Stanley’s The Contemptibles and Graham’s The Champion, 
on Rex 9969. They are full of good tunes, the instrumentation is 
interesting and they are played with that deliberate but com- 
pelling rhythm we expect from our Guards Bands. The recording 
is of very good quality. 


Hands Across the Sea is the title of a new record from Foden’s 
Motor Works Band, and on reading it I began to think that 
someone possessed startling powers of prevision and that this 
record was to celebrate the historic meeting at sea between our 
Prime Minister and the President of the United States of America. 
I was disillusioned, however, when I found the record to be a 
medley of sea songs, old and new, with a scrap of “ just a wee 
deoch an’ doris” interpolated for no very apparent reason. A 
pleasant record, well played and splendidly recorded. Foden’s 
Motor Works Band seem to have transferred their allegiance 
to the Columbia Company, and this record is numbered ps — 

W.A.C. 


~ 
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BOOK 


Brahms. By Ralph Hill. (Duckworth, 2s. 6d.). 

This excellent series of “‘ Great Lives ” is nearing its century 
and it is good to find included eight lives of musicians, two of 
them contributed by Ralph Hill. ' 

He had an easier task with the colourful life of Liszt than in 
tracing out the uneventful career of Brahms, but he has made a 
very neat and readable job of it. 

Mr. Hill knows the authorities and does not uncritically accept 
the usual anecdotes, resting on slender evidence, such as Brahms’ 
falling asleep while Liszt was performing his own B minor Sonata. 
At the same time he paints a well-rounded and fair portrait of a 
character more complex than at first appears: a character 
which, in fact, affords a clue to much that puzzles us in Germany 
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REVIEW 


No composer began his creative work with such a millstone 
round his neck as Brahms. He was expected to show himself 
clearly as the third of the three “ B’s.”” It is no wonder that he 
said at the beginning of the seventies, “ I shall never compose a 
symphony. You have no idea how a man like myself feels when 
he constantly hears a giant like Beethoven standing behind him.” 

Mr. Hill shows how, in spite of his adoring friends, Brahms 
remained fundamentally humble and unspoiled. 

I have only one quarrel with Mr. Hill. He says (p. 82) that it 
is ridiculous that music should be given an ethical significance. 
But surely great and enduring music is usually found to possess 
—not to be given—such significance, and surely Brahms’ best 
works are by no means lacking in it. 





to-day. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE 


Quentin Reynolds again heads the list 
with his now famous Postscript, Dear Mr. S. 
(alias Adolph Hitler). This had, for me, 
even more appeal than his first. The title 
alone had such possibilities and the whole 
postscript so fully realised them that once 
more no criticism is permissible ; but just 
one small protest, Mr. Reynolds, please do 
not compare the Nazi acrobats with the 
masterpieces of our friend, Walt. Disney. 
Both raise a laugh, but one is of derision 
and the other of real joy. Nothing less than 
one postscript a month is going to satisfy 
your growing public, Mr. Reynolds, so 
please get busy on a chat to “ Slap Happy ”’ 
or “The Jackal of Rome.” (H.M.V. 
BD947-8.) 

Many who haye heard the theme tune of 
the “ V ” Campaign—Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony—may have looked through their 
catalogues in an attempt to find a “ popu- 
lar ’’ rendering of this work. For those who 
have been unsuccessful, I recommend the 
abridged version by Debroy Somers and 
His Augmented Orchestra on Columbia 
DX1028. 


Humorous 

There is certainly a wide choice of 
comedy, with nearly all the well-tried 
recording favourites giving of their best. 

First, George Formby returns with four 
numbers from his recent film “ It’s Turned 
Out Nice Again,” and those who saw this 
will not need to be reminded that the 
humour is definitely “‘ spicey.” You Can’t 
Go Wrong in These with Auntie Maggie’s 
Remedy is on Regal MRg520, and The 
Emperor of Lancashire and You're Everything 
to Me on Regal MR3512. 


Arthur Askey varies his style to give us 
two of Marriot Edgar’s monologues, The 
Fair Rosamond and The Channel Swimmer. 
Whilst these are both quite funny, they do 
not reach the high standard set by Stanley 
Holloway with this sort of material (H.M.V. 
BD942). 


By H.S. 


Lucan and McShane (Mother Riley 
and Daughter) delve into Mother Riley’s 
Past with some strikingly funny results. 
This is well up to their usual broadcast 
standard (Columbia FB2663). 

A very old friend, Albert Whelan, 
introduces some of his Little Friends in 
Tiger Tim’s Party, and on the other side tells, 
with appropriate instrumental effects, the 
very sad story of The Butterfly (Columbia 
FB2664). 


Bunny Doyle sings of the glories (!) of 
Ancient Rome in The Gladiator, He backs 
this up with that horticultural masterpiece, 
The Garden Near the Gas Works (H.M.V. 
BD943). 

Passing from the rather saucy to the 
“almost banned,” Ronald Frankau, 
accompanied as usual by Monte Crick, 
gives ys Nine Weak Girls, and as this does 
not quite complete one side, he fills in 
with some new verses of “‘ Heil Hitler,”’ 
with all the latest wise-cracks regarding 
clothes rationing, etc. On the reverse, the 
trials and tribulations of Celia the Centipede 
are such that the most appropriate needle 
for playing this would be a blue pencil! 
(H.M.V. Bg195.) 

The second Let Me Tell You Series, 
presented by The Happidrome Artists 
couples The Baby in the Flat Upstairs and 
Our Up-to-date Farm (Columbia FB2679). 


Vocal 


Bing Crosby makes, what I feel to be, 
his best recording for many months with 
Camptown Races. Accompanied by Victor 
Young and the King’s Men, he sings 
Stephen Foster’s old tune in the best 
Christie Minstrel tradition, banjos and all. 
On the other side, he is ably supported by 
Bob Crosby and the Merry Macs in the 
best vocal version of Dolores I have heard so 
far (Brunswick 03190). His other Brunswick 
records are four tunes from his film “ Road 
to Zanzibar,” It’s Always You and You 
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Lucky People You (03184) and You're Dan- 
gerous and Birds of a Feather (03185). 

Columbia give us three hitherto unissued 
records of the Bing Crosby we knew in 
earlier days, and collectors may find it 
worth their while to investigate DB 2035/ 
36/37. 

Deanna Durbin likewise produces what 
will probably be one of her most popular 
records from ‘‘ Nice Girl”’—Perhaps and 
Love At Last are two of her very best numbers 
and the recording is excellent (Brunswick 


03186). 


There is a nice balance between satire 
and sentiment in the two numbers chosen 
by Noel Coward. In his Could You Please 
Oblige Us With a Bren Gun? he tells of the 
early difficulties of the Home Guard in 
obtaining equipment, while the other side 
There Have Been Songs in England is self- 
explanatory (H.M.V. Bg204). 

here is a very effective orchestral 
accompaniment to Monte Rey’s The 
Things I Love, and quite apart from his 
excellent singing this alone justifies my 
recommendation. Equally good, although 
more hackneyed, is J’ll See You Again from 
** Bitter Sweet ” on the reverse (Columbia 
FB2661). 

Of Leslie Hutchinson’s two records, I 
feel that the better coupling is This Heart of 
Mine with Just a Little Cottage (H.M.V. 
BD944) as although the other What Do We 
Care ? and Dolores is sung with all the usual 
Hutch. smoothness, the last-named is, for 
me at any rate, slightly. worn (H.M.V. 
Bg45)- 

For practically the same reasons, my 
vote goes to J Hear a Rhapsody and Love in a 
Misty Lane, sung by Turner Layton 
(Columbia FB2666), as here again Dolores, 
in this case coupled with London Pride, is on 
his second disc (Columbia FB2665). 

In more serious vein than any of the fore- 
going, Sidney Burchall gives a first-class 
rendering of Old Father Thames, with which 
is linked another favourite, God Keep You ts 
My Prayer (Decca 7925). 

In direct contrast, and Allen 
sing in their usual tempo, Let’s Be Buddies 
and Round the Back of the Arches, the latter 
being the latest of the famous “ Arches 
Series ” (Decca F7910). 

Four coloured artists, playing their own 
stringed accompaniment, The Ink Spots, 
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produce a lively tune called Java Jive. For 
the uninitiated this is in praise of strong 
black coffee. On the other side Do I Worry ? 
is a well sung, though quite usual, senti- 
mental melody (Brunswick 03197). 

Unfortunately Gene Autry’s record has 
not arrived in time for review. I was 
looking forward to this as the titles are, to 
say the least, odd— Wild Cat Mamma Blues 
and Bear Cat Papa Blues. For those interested 
the number is Regal MR3513. 


Light Music and Miscellaneous 


With a fair balance between light classical 
and dance music, the Organists are once 
again well in the limelight. Of the former, I 
thoroughly recommend Reginald Foort’s 
version of the famous Four Indian Love 
Lyrics, all of which might easily have been 
written for the organ, so well are they 
played (H.M.V. BDg46). 

In quieter mood, Sandy Macpherson 
produces Songs My Mother Taught Me and 
Salut d’ Amour on Columbia FB2676. 

Reginald Dixon has a _representa- 
tive selection of current dance music in 
Dixon Time No. 9 (Regal MR3518), while 
Ena Bager combines both light classical 
and dance with Evensong and jealousy 
(Regal MR3498). 

Organola and The Organ, The Dance 
Band, and Me are both exponents of 
dance music. In the first case, the titles 
are Pretty Little Busybody and They’re Building 
Another Alley for Sally, on Columbia FB2677, 
whilst the second comprises Tonight My 
Heart Will Sing and Good-bye Heartaches 
(Parlophone F1856). 

Turning from multiple manuals to two 
keyboards, once again Rawicz and Lan- 
dauer come to the fore, this time with 
Rustle of Spring and Troika. The latter is a 
Tschaikovsky number which, whilst not so 
well known as the other, makes equally 
good material for these versatile pianists and 
arrangers (Columbia DB2032). 

With the same number of keys, but 
backed up by string bass and drums, 
Moreton and Kaye reach No. 37 of The 
Tin Pan Alley Series, introducing such titles 
as ** Hey, Little Hen,” “ Boa Noite” and 
“There Goes that Song Again” (Parlo- 
phone F1854). 

Two equally well-known solo pianists, 
Billy Mayerl and Carroll Gibbons, give 
excellent examples of their respective styles, 
Mayerl’s beiig Falling Leaves and Pacific 
Party (Decca F7091), while Carroll Calls the 
Tunes on Columbia FB2675. 

Strings of a different character are pre- 
sented by the Albert Sandler Trio playing 
two of Beethoven’s Sonatas, the Moonlight 
and the Pathetique. In both cases, it is the 
slow movement which is rendered (Columbia 
DB2033). 

Two bright Hill-Billy numbers are contri- 
buted by Big Bill Campbell and His 
Rocky Mountain Rhythm, Hill-Billy 
Jamboree and Covered Wagon Lullaby are the 
titles (Rex 10004). 

Sole representative of the strictly Hawaiian 
type of music is Hoopii with his 
Iniki Malie, but even so, the coupling seems 
to be a normal dance number, Don’t Stop 
Loving Me (Regal MR3509). 

In contrast, Felix Mendelssohn swings 
his Serenaders to good effect in two hot 
numbers, In the Mood and I Got Rhythm 
(Columbia FB2667). 
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‘ Dance 


Once again the most noticeable feature 
of this month’s dance music is the dis- 
tressing lack of variety in the choice of 
tunes. Such bands that did not record 
numbers from ‘“‘ That Night in Rio” last 
month seem to have done so this, and even 
the others have found more tunes from the 
same film. 

Ambrose and His Orchestra (Decca) 
link Boa Noite and They Met in Rio with 
Sam Browne and Anne Shelton vocalising 
to good effect on F7903, but for their second 
contribution they go back quite a few years 
with good versions of Learn to Croon and J 
Cover the Water-Front, both played in slow 


tempo (F7909). 


This Month's Choice 


Quentin Reynolds—Dear Mr. S. 
(H.M.V. BDg947/948.) 

Rawicz and Landauer, Rusile of 
Spring ; Troika (Columbia DB2032). 

Bing Crosby, Camptown Races ; 
Dolores (Brunswick 03190). 

Monte Rey, The Things I Love; 
I'll See You Again (Columbia FB2661). 

Deanna Durbin Perhaps; Love at 
Last (Brunswick 03186). 

Reginald Foort, Four Indian Love 
Lyrics (H.M.V. BD946). 

Don Marino Barreto, Siboney ; Maria 
La O (H.M.V. 5693). 

Ronald Frankau, Nine Weak Gurls ; 
Celia the Centipede (H.M.V. Bg195). 








hay 


Nat Gonella (Columbia) makes an 
excellent recording of Somebody's Walking 
My Girl Out, and both the orchestration and 
playing are worthy of comment. Unfort- 
unately the Hut-Sut Song on the other side 
is not nearly so enjoyable (FB266q). 








-In fact it is Lew Stone (Decca) who takes 


all the laurels for this number and backs it 
up with a pleasant version of I Hear a 
Rhapsody (7919). Lew Stone now records 
as Lew Stone and His Band, having dropped 
the ‘‘ Stonecrackers’’, and to my mind is 
vastly improved. 

Geraldo (Parlophone) has only two titles, 
and these are both of the comedy type, 
Seven Beers With the Wrong Woman and 
Prairie Mary (F 1851). 

Harry Roy and His Band (Regal) 
have made three records, and of these 
the most interesting coupling should 
be Corn Silk and the Hut-Sut Song on MR 
3516. The former comprises one side of 
Guy Lombardo’s (Brunswick) latest offer- 
ings and very well played it is, whilst on 
the other is Taking a Chance on Love (03187). 
Jimmy Dorsey (Brunswick) joins J Hear 
a Rhapsody with High on Windy Hill, which 
is a particularly effective piece of descriptive 
music. It might well be included in the 
Light Music series, and I recommend this 
because it is quite unusual (03192). 

Carroll Gibbons’ (Columbia) makes a 
good dance number of London Pride, and 
from the film ‘‘ One Night in the Tropics ”’ 
plays You and Your Kiss, with a pleasant 
vocal by Anne Lenner (FB2672). 

Joe Loss (H.M.V.) has two new 
titles, Russian Rose and Just a Little Cottage 
on BDs5694, whilst his second record 
couples You Don’t Have to Tell Me, I Know 
with I'll Be With You in Apple Blossom Time 


(BD5695). 
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Followers of Cuban music will thoroughly 
enjoy Siboney and Maria La O, two rumbas 
played by Don Marino Barreto and His 
Orchestra on H.M.V. BD5693. The 
first-named is particularly noteworthy for 
its excellent piano introduction, and more 
recordings of this type should do much to 
popularise this style of music. 

Edmundo Ros (Parlophone) is another 
exponent of the rumba, this time the 
titles are Blen! Blen! Blen! and Chica, 
Chica, Boom, Chic (F1850). 

Billy Cotton (Rex) is well up to standard 
with Amapola and Falling Leaves on (10000,) 
whilst his America I Love You and Sout /. 
America Way is on (9999). 


Strict Tempo 

Victor Silvester and His Ballroom 
Orchestra, Inside My Wedding Ring—Slow 
fox-trot ; Where You Are—Quickstep (Col- 
umbia FB2673. ) 

You Don’t Have to Tell Me, I Know—Waltz; 
What’s at the Top of the Sunbeam ?—Quick- 
step (Columbia FB2674). 

Victor Silvester Strings for Dancing, 
The Gipsy Princess Selection—Waltz ; Grin- 
zing—Waltz (Columbia FB2668). 

Oscar Rabin and His Strict Tempo 
Dance Band, Rosalie—Quickstep ; You Were 
Meant For Me—Quickstep (Decca F7907). 

Joe Loss and His Band, Dancing Time 
for Dancers, with Pretty Little Busybody— 
Quickstep ; The Things I Love—Siow fox- 
trot (H.M.V. BD5606). ; 





THE GREATEST BOOK YET ON 
AZZ 


f 

Those who deplore the scarcity of books 
on jazz will be encouraged to learn that the 
quality of one which does exist seems more 
than to make up for the quantity of all those 
which don’t, if you get our meaning. 

It is Wilder Hobson’s “ American Jazz 
Music,”* now re-published as a result of 
the limited American first edition having 
become out of print almost before it reached 
the booksellers last year. 

On re-reading this book one realises all 
the more vividly what a great work it is. 

By great we do not mean pretentious, 
heavily technical or bulky in size. For in 
fact the book is none of these. Its greatness 
lies in the simple, easily readable and under- 
standable way in which it tells the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
about jazz—partly by the insights it gives 
into the economics and politics, as well as 
the musical aspects of jazz and those who 
have been responsible for its development, 
but at least equally conclusively by the 
biting, but obviously sincere and justified 
manner in which it debunks the synthetic 
music, known as “ commercial ” jazz, and 
those who have become _ undeservedly 
popular in the exploitation of it. 

To deal even briefly with the many ways 
in which this book works through its 


absorbingly interesting subject is quite 


impossible in the space at our disposal, but 
it is without the least fear of contradiction 
that we state that it is an essential part of the 
education of everyone who takes even the 
least personal interest in music of any sort 
or who has even the remotest commercial 
connection with it. 

It may make them sadder, but it will 
certainly make them wiser men. 


*Messrs. J, M. Dent & Sons. 7/6. 
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BRUNSWICK 
John Kirby and His Onyx Club Boys 


.N. 
see Brom A Flat to C (Billy Kyle) (Am. 
Decca 64709) (October 28th, 1938) 
*** Undecided (Shavers) (Am. Decca 6471 1) 
(October 28th, 1938) 
(Brunswick 03202—3s. 8d.) 

**** Postel Blue (Shavers) (v) (Am. Decca 
64710) (October 28th, 1938) 

*#**% Rehearsin’ for a Nervous Breakdown 
(Shavers) (Am. Decca 64708) 
(October 28th, 1938) 

(Brunswick 03202-—3s. 8d.) 

Kirby (+) with Buster Bailey (c/) ; 
Russell Procope (alio) ; Charlie Shavers 
(tpt); Billy Kyle (p) ; O’Neil Spencer 
(voc, ds). 

These recordings are re-issues from the 
Vocalion catalogue. Titles on 03202 were 
originally on Vocalion S220; Pastel Blue 
(under title Blue Dilemma) and Rehearsin’ 
(under title Home Made) were on S226. 

It seems this may be a good opportunity 
to explain once and for all the position of 
the S. (Swing) series of the Vocalion list, 
which will also show how these sides come 
to be re-issued under the English Brunswick 
la 

A Decca product, and containing many 
American Brunswick recordings, the 
Vocalion catalogue was considerably- de- 
pleted when some five years ago E.M.I. 
took over the American Brunswick con- 
cession. 

Owing to wartime production difficulties 
such records as were left available are not 
now being re-pressed under the Vocalion 
label as stocks become exhausted. Instead 
those for which there is, or is likely to be, 
a big demand will from time to time be re- 
issued under the English Brunswick label. 

These four Kirby sides, which were re- 
issued this, or rather last month, all follow on 
much the same general lines. That is to say, 
they feature the band in its own successful 
innovation of what has been described as 
miniatures of big band treatments. 

Although I often felt that Buster Bailey 
and Russell Procope were more notable for 
their technique than for anything else, they 
show up well enough here as soloists, even 
though Shavers, and particularly Billy 
Kyle, are the star individualists. 

But they are at their best as members of 
one of the most agile and sprightly little 
ensembles one could wish to hear. 

03203, with its contrasts of the slow 
nostalgic blues, Pastel Blue, and the fast 
Rehearsin’, which is such a mass of intriguing 
tricks that it’s no use even starting to men- 
tion them in the short space at my disposal, 
is the more attractive coupling. 


Mildred Bailey with The Delta Four 
(Am.) 
*** Rockin’ Chair (Carmichael) (Am. Decca 
68820) (Approx. March 1941) 

*** Sometimes I’m Happy (Caesar, Youmans) 
(Am. Decca 68821) (Approx. March 
1941) 
AS 03198—3s. 8d.) 

The Delta Four—a coloured vocal and 
instrumental group which has been Miss 
Bailey’s regular support for some while now, 
and not to be confused with the Eldridge- 
Marsala-Mastren-Weiss quartet on Bruns- 
wick 02273—is conspicuous mainly for the 
suave polish of its spiritual type of vocal 
harmony backgrounds. 
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SWING 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 





It is the perfect compliment to our 
Mildred’s seductive qualities, but tends to 
stress the sentimental aspect at the expense 
of the rhythmic side, which doesn’t make 
the music any the more characteristic of 


_ true jazz. 


Still, it would take more than this to 
conceal the fact that Mildred Bailey is still 
the greatest, as well as among the most 
charming, of all female white jazz vocalists. 


” H.M.V. 


Rex Stewart and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
***** Mobile Bay (Stewart, Ellington) (Am. 
Victor OAo053609) (November 2nd, 


1940 
***** Without a Song (Rose, Eliscu, Youmans) 
(Am. Victor OA053607) (Nov ember 
2nd, 1940) 
(H. M.V. Bo208—3s. 8d.) 


Stewart (ip) with Ben Webster, Harry 
Carney (reeds) ; Lawrence Brown (imb) ; 
Duke Ellington (/); Jimmy Blanton 
(6) ; Sonny Greer (ds). 


No matter how many records with Rex 
Stewart you may already have, or have 
heard, to know the real Rex, to realise with 
what originality, vitality and meaning he 
can play this music called jazz, you will have 
to hear these two new sides. 

It may be an exaggeration to say that they 
introduce what the sceptics have for long 
been saying is impossible—a new style in 
jazz—because Stewart himself may have 
been playing this way for some time. Though 
I doubt if he has ever previously done so 
with such forceful character or to such 
purpose. He seems to have not only much 
that is new to say, but a new and vital way 
of saying it. 

But in throwing this big bouquet to Rex 
Stewart one must not overlook the almost 
equally intriguing part played by the rest 
of the band. Only musicians of such calibre, 
schooled in the Ellington method, and 
recorded so well as only Victor can record, 
could produce such rich, warm tone colours, 
or provide such at once sympathetic, 
imaginative and individualist accompani- 
ment to a soloist. 


Benny Goodman Trio (Am.) 
***7 Must Have That Man (Fields, 
McHugh) (Am. Victor OAo2577) 
(1938) 
Benny Goodman rtet (Am.) 
****S° Wonderful (Gershwin) (Am. Victor 
reg (1938) 
, (H.M.V. Bg166—3s. 8d.) 
Pet (cl) ; Teddy Wilson 
(p) ; Dave Tough (ds). 
025899—As-above, plus Lionel Hampton 
(vibraphone). 
These sides owe their somewhat belated 
English release to the fact that they are two 
of sixty recordings recommended for a 


MUSIC 


progressive study of jazz by Wilder Hobson 
in ** American Jazz Music,” the best book 
ever written on jazz and recently re- 
published here (see review on page 67). 

ith Goodman’s aesthetic clarinet, Wil- 
son’s immaculately tasteful piano and (in 
S’ Wonderful) Hampton’s intriguing vibra- 
phone they are more instances of the Jazz 
Chamber Music as played by these small 
Benny Goodman groups with such grace 
on the many other delightful H.M.V. records. 


Artie Shaw and His Grammercy Five 


(Am.) 
*** Dr. Livingstone, I Presume (Shaw) (Am 
Victor OA055195) (December 5th, 


1940) 

*** When the Quail Come Back to St. Quintin 
(Shaw) (Am. Victor OA055196) 
(December 5th, 1940) 

(H.M.V. Bg207—%s. 8d.) 


Shaw (cl) with Bill Butterfield (ip/) ; 


John Guarnieri (harpsichord); Al Hend- 
rickson (zg); Jud de Naut (4); Nick 
Fatool (ds). 


You will doubtless remember that this is 
not Artie Shaw’s first experiment with a 
harpsichord, and, as many will, I have reason 
to believe, want to put it, profiting from past 
experiences he uses the instrument far more 
sparingly. In fact were it not for short solos 
and occasional glimpses of it in the ensemble 
you'd hardly know there was a harpsichord 
in the band. 

So we are thrown back on to the con- 
sideration of these records purely as con- 
ventional small band jazz. 

As such they are pretty fair. Even leaving 
out the Highland fling business in Dr. 
Livingstone (which I hope has some possibly 
historical significance, for it certainly means 
nothing as jazz), the record as a whole 
seems to be dangerously near the stunts for 
stunts’ sake mark. 

But even that can’t prevent one from 
recognising that a lot of good stuff was 
pushed out, especially by Bill Butterfield, 
even if, when you add it all up, the answer 
isn’t much more than the not so compli- 
mentary lemon. 


Duke Ellington and His Famous 
Orchestra (Am.N. 

**Flamingo (Ted Grouya, Edmund 
Anderson) (v by Herb Jeffries) 
(Am. Victor OA053781) (December 
28th, 1940) 

*Girl In My Dreams Tries To Look Like 
You, The (Mercer, Ellington) (v by 
Herb Jeffries) (Am. Victor OA 
053782) (December 28th, 1940) 
(H.M.V. Bg206—s. 8d.) 


Personnel as in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
August, 1941, page 52. 

If you’ve noted that both these new 
Ellington’s have vocal refrains by Herb 
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Jeffries (whose efforts, you may remember, 
did nothing to make the Duke’s record of 
You, You Darlin’ (H.M.V. Bgo68) any better 
than such a poor number deserved) you'll 
probably be having suspicions that once 
again the maestro has been side-tracking the 
straight and narrow path for the sake of a 
flirtation with the box office. 

Well, you probably won’t be far wrong. 

But things are not quite so bad as they 
might have been. 

It’s true that both numbers are, generally 
speaking, popular ballads, and it’s true that 
Mr. E. has treatéd them as such according 
to his lights. 

But those last three words, ‘‘ according to 
his lights,” are the clue to what has to 
some extent redeemed the situation. 

Even when Ellington tries to be ‘‘ com- 
mercial,” the Ellington way, like the truth 
which it is, will out. 

It has outed quite a bit in Flamingo. Even 
though few of those who recognise it will 
admit it, because they expect such different, 
as well as better things when the Duke’s 
name is associated with them, this is, of its 
kind, a rather better than average song. 
Also, i in spite of the excessive quantity and 
inadequate quality of little "Erb, and the 
rather theatrical introduction, the perform- 
ance has much of the Ellington touch. One 
must admit that the orchestra manages to 
display much of its unique character, even 
when accompanying the affected, syrupy 
singing, and there is a grand little spot of 
Hodges’ inimitable solo sax towards the end. 

The character of the Ellington orchestra 
is also recognisable in the coupling, though 
here it has to struggle against a less original 
number (not to mention that singing again), 
and Harry Carney’s simple, nicely phr 
baritone, which takes the solo throughout 
the first chorus, i is about the only point of any 
real interest. 

All of which is, in spite of all I have done 
to try to show it in its best light, little more 
than pretty dire. 


PARLOPHONE 


Bud Freeman and His Famous Chica- 

goans (Am.) 

*#*** Muskrat Ramble (Edward “ Kid ”’ Ory) 
(American Columbia CO27686) 
(October 1940) 

*#*** Prince of Wails (Schoebel) (American 
Columbia CO27691) (October, 


1940) 
(Parlophone R2809g—%s. 8d.) 
Freeman (fen) with Pee-Wee Russell 
(cl); Max Kaminsky (ipt); Jack Tea- 
garden (imb); Dave wman (>) ; 
Eddie Condon (5/0) ; Mort Stuhlmaker 
(6) ; Dave Tough (ds). 


The fact that these have had to be dubbed 
has played havoc with the reproduction. 

Still it’s nothing like so bad as in Lunce- 
ford’s Dinah mentioned last month, and even 
before you get used to it you'll probably 
realise that these attempts by John Hammond 
to recapture the spontaneity and sincerity 
of the extemporised Chicago-style jazz of 
earlier days are, in spite of the reproduction, 
five star performances. 

In anything like congenial surroundings 
could hardly have failed to with such a line 


p. 

In the early twenties, when they were 
together at the Austin High School in 
Chicago with Benny Goodman and Frank 
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Teschmaker, Freeman, Tough and Condon 
were having their musical inclinations 
moulded by such people as “ Bix” and 
Louis Armstrong, and before long they gave 
more than vague indications that they would 
become notable in the world of jazz. Tea- 
garden, an Oklahoman, and most of the 
others came into the clique later, when it 
had arrived in New York, but they soon 
showed themselves to be the equal of the 
Chicagoans, and before long were leading 
at least one section of the contemporary 
school of jazz thought. 

The way these now veterans get together 
in these two spirited performances is some- 
thing that no jazz enthusiast should miss 
hearing. Their collective efforts are as 
inspiring as their performances are in- 
dividually brilliant. 

Jazz certainly had something in those 
days which only on very rare occasions does 
it ever seem to recapture. But you’ve got to 
be able to take it, and the going isn’t always 
too easy, even for those whose powers of 
musical appreciation have progressed beyond 
the stage of Amapola played with one finger 
on an accordion. 


John Kirby and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
~ a (Berlin) (Am. Columbia 
W28003) mmm 1940) 

**** Rose Room (Williams, Hickman) (Am. 
Columbia W24997) (May, 1940) 
(Parlophone R2 3s. 8d.) 

Kirby (5) with Buster Bailey (ci) ; 
Russell Procope (alio) ; Charlie Shavers 
(tpt) ; Billy Kyle (p) ; O’N. Spencer (ds). 

Although made approximately two years 
later, these sides follow much the same 
general lines as the aforementioned Kirby 
recordings on Brunswick. 

The main difference is that the often 
comparatively intricate writing for this 
** miniature ”’ ensemble has to a great extent 


‘been replaced by uninterrupted wholé 


chorus solos, the ensemble functioning as 
such only in introductions, modulations and 
last choruses. 

Again Kyle and Shavers are the high- 
spots, but Bailey and Procope seem to be 
much better than on the Brunswick discs. 
They use their phenomenal techniques to 
much better purpose. Procope plays some 
really grand stuff in that comparatively new 
style which, created by Benny Carter, is now 
the vogue for alto sax. Note how completely 
different it is from the earlier alto style. 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
*** Take It (Gibson) (v by Ensemble) 
(Am. Columbia CO29863) (Jan- 


’ uary, 1941 
** Yours (Sherr, Roig) 


(v 
Forrest) (Am. Columbia 2029776) 
(January, 1941) 
(Parlophone R2805—3s. 8d.) 
29776—Goodman (cl) with Les Robin- 
son, Gus Bivona, Bob Snyder, George 
Auld, Pete Mondello (reeds); Coot 
Williams, Alec Fila, Jimmy Maxwell 
Goodman (pis) ; Lou McGarity, 
Bob Cutshall (imbs); John Guarnieri 
(p) ; Mike Bryan (zg) ; Arthur Bernstein 
(6); Dave Tough (ds). 
29863—As above, except Skippy Martin 
(reeds) replaces Robinson. 
Yours is one of those commercial ballads 
which I'll bet will turn out to have been 


based on some classic, only for the moment 
I can’t think which. 
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As a song I suppose it’s fair, but thesr 
things don’t work well as jazz. The arrangee 
knows his book of jazz metaphors and the 
band plays with plenty of drive, but some- 
how it all sounds a bit forced and synthetic. 

And what about bars 7 and 11 of the 
trumpet solo, Mr. G? Did you really let 
that go by, or did they push the record out 
behind your back ? 

However, we come to better things in 
Take It. 

As a Swing opus this is good enough, so 
is the way the Goodman boys swing it. The 
solo spots by trumpet, trombone and piano 
are a good deal more than average, and I 
like that cute little phrase you play, twice, 
Benny, just with Mr. Tough, just before we 
come to the vocal chorus. 

In fact I feel I ought to have been able to 
work up more enthusiasm than I can about 
this side. Perhaps it’s the rather excessive 
studio resonance that put me off. 


RE-ISSUES 


Withdrawn from the Decca-owned Eng- 
lish Brunswick catalogue when E.M.I. took 
over from Decca the American Brunswick 
concession, the following recordings, though 
not yet listed in the supplements, have been 
re-issued by Parlophone to coincide with 
the republication of Wilder Hobson’s 
** American Jazz Music ”’ in which they are 
recommended : 


Eddie Condon and His Orchestra (Am.) 
ae The (Freeman) (Am. Brunswick 
14193) (Recorded 1933) 

6888 Home Cooking (Condon) (Am. Bruns- 
wick B14196) (Recorded 1933) 
(Parlophone R2807—3s. 8d.) 

141 lag eggs a Russell (cl) 
Freeman (ien) ; wl ha an : 
Floyd O’Brien (ib) Alex Hill (>) ; 
Eddie Condon (bjo) ; Arthur Bernstein 
(0) ; ; Sidney Catlett (ds).. 

4196—As above, except Joe Sullivan 
( ») replaces Hill, 


Rhythm Makers (Am.) 

*** Yellow Dog Blues (Handy) (v by Billy 
Banks) (Am. Brunswick 12121) 
(Recorded 1932) 

*** Yes, Suh (Razaf, Dowell) (v by Billy 
Banks) (Am. Brunswick 12122) 
(Recorded 1932) 

(Parlophone R1810—3s. 8d.) 


Jimmy Lord (cl); Pee-Wee Russell 
(ten) ; Henry Allen (tpt) ; ; “Fats ” Waller 
(p); Eddie Condon (jjo); Jack Bland 
(zg); George “ Pop” Foster (5); Zutty 
Singleton (ds). 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
Am.N. 


( ) 

*****7¢ Don’t Mean a Thing ~,- (v by 
Ivie Anderson) (Am. Brunswick 
B11204) (Recorded 1931) 

***** Baby, When You Ain’t There (Ellington) 
(v by Cootie Williams) (Am. 
Brunswick B1 1224) (Recorded 1932) 
(Parlophone R2813—3s. 8d.) 

11204—Ellington (/) with Johnny 

Hodges (alio); Harry Carney (bar) ; 

Barney Bigard (cl); Freddie Jenkins, 

Cootie ” Williams, Artie Whet- 
sel (ipis) ; Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol (imbs); 

Fred Guy (zg); Wellman Braud (5) ; 

Sonny Greer (ds). 

11224—Add Lawrence Brown (im). 
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JOHN COATES 


i ANS RICHTER, after hearing John Coates sing in Berlin, 

spread out his hands, shook his head, and said: ‘“‘ John Coates 
is one of the great ones, and the great ones are so few.” Now 
John also is dead, he died at his home at Northwood on the 16th 
August at the age of 76. He was, as Richter said, a great tenor, 
best in great music ; he had culture, perfect vocal declamation, 
and his acting was intensely dramatic. His interpretations of the 
tenor roles in Sir Edward Elgar’s works were only equalled by 
that other lovely singer of his generation, Gervase Elwes. He was 
the best Don José, dramatically, I have heard. 

Born near Bradford in 1865, he came of musical stock. His 
mother had sung with a picked choir before Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort at Buckingham Palace. She taught him to 
sing ; his father his notes. One evening, a new song was propped 
on the piano, he was about to sing it at sight, when his mother 
said: ‘* Read the words first.””» That was advice Coates never 
forgot. He could read at sight before he was five, and at that 
age he was singing in the Rawdon Church choir. Three years 
later he was a chorister at St. Jude’s, Bradford, where an uncle 
was the choirmaster. I remember him telling me how, according 
to a very ancient custom, when he first sang in this church, his 
surplice was put over his cassock in front of the. altar rails, and 
his voice dedicated to the glory of God. That symbol ruled the 
major part of his artistic life. When he was twelve his father 
died, leaving a widow and four children unprovided for. John 
was engaged as an office boy at a Bradford warehouse at six 
shillings a week. Still singing in choirs, he devoted every night to 
the study of languages. Often at six in the morning he went to 
a music shop and tried to learn the piano. He improved his financial 
position when he became book-keeper and foreign correspondent in 
a yarn office and saved money steadily. He aimed to go to Italy 
and study. Instead he got married. When he was 28 he gave up 
business and came to London with his wife and child, and some- 
thing under £100 in money. The following year D’Oyly Carte 
gave him the chance to sing at the Savoy; for the next five 
years he drifted from one musical comedy to another. But he 
wanted to sing in grand opera, and once more he broke with his 
bread and butter and nearly starved. As an anti-climax to this 
idealism. he sang Kipling’s “ Absent-Minded Beggar,” set to 
music by Sullivan, nightly for a month at the Alhambra, to 
audiences drunk with jingoism. That was during the Boer War. 
It was in 1901 that he got his first real chance and sang at Covent 
Garden, in Stanford’s ““ Much Ado About Nothing.” 

During the following year he commenced his long and memor- 
able association with Elgar, singing the name part in “‘ Gerontius ” 
at the Worcester Festival. When he created the tenor part in 
“The Apostles,’ Sir Edward was so pleased that he nicknamed 
Coates “‘ The Arch-Chanter John.” That was in memory of the 
famous singer who in the year 674 came from Rome to Monk- 
wearmouth to teach the monks how to sing matins and vespers. 
I shall always think of John Coates as the Arch-Chanter. Musically 
he was of the salt of the earth. W. S. Meapuore 
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WARTIME TECHNICAL HINTS 


Some Thoughts on Loudspeaker Maintenance 


_ considering the servicing of this important link in 
the acoustic chain, it may prove helpful to list the most import- 
ant factors in the design of this component and as the majority 
of loudspeakers are now of the familiar moving coil type, this 
article must be limited to these. 

1. The magnetic circuit must provide a strong field across the 
annular gap to limit the resonances’ and give good 
sensitivity. 

2. The coil and cone assembly must be light and rigid, to give 
good transient response and freedom from harmonic 
distortion. 

3. The suspension and centreing must be light and give equal 
restraint in both directions for the same reasons. 

The first requirement is met either by an energised field 
employing a large number of turns on a soft iron core excited 
from a D.C. source, or by using one of the excellent permanent 
magnets now available. 

With good speakers of the former type very few faults are 
encountered with the actual windings—a fortunate fact as few 
amateurs have either the necessary skill or equipment needed for 
their repair. It follows, therefore, that most of the troubles lie 
in the power supply units. In many sets this is also the H.T. 
supply for all the valves, the speaker field forming part of the 
smoothing circuit, and any failures here are obvious as usually 
the set ceases to operate. However, hum may arise from badly 
smoothed supplies and attention should be paid to the smoothing 
condensers, especially the electrolytic type. It is common to fit 
a small coil adjacent to the field coil and join this in series with 
the speech coil in such a manner as to oppose any hum induced 
into the speech coil by the field. The leads to this coil are usually 
easily distinguished and a simple test for correct functioning is to 
short circuit the leads to the coil, with no signals to the speaker, 
an increase of hum should be noted. If a reduction results the 
leads should be reversed and the test repeated. 

The permanent magnet offers little scope for the amateur, no 
amount of ingenuity will satisfactorily remagnetise a faulty magnet. 
High efficiency magnets are allergic to hard knocks and should be 
treated with respect. 

Coil faults are again not common, but cases of broken “ lead 
outs” can be dealt with by careful soldering, care being taken 
that the leads are firmly fixed to the cone where they leave the 
speech coil. Possibly the most common fault of all is dust and dirt 
in the annular gap, this being particularly prevalent with the 
permanent magnet type. With the energised type nearly all dirt 
may be removed with a vacuum cleaner, either blowing or 
sucking. It may be necessary to remove the cone whilst carrying 
out this work, but this is not recommended unless all other means 
fail. The P.M. type presents more difficulty as any ferrous 
material clings with the tenacity of a bulldog and you can’t 
switch a permanent magnet off!. The cone and coil must be 
removed and all bits picked out piecemeal, small sections of 
electricians friction tape will often remove obstinate particles, 
whilst an oily pipe cleaner is also helpful. By the way, take off 
your wristwatch while conducting this operation—you may ruin 
a good timepiece. ; 

Having cleaned the gap thoroughly it is now necessary to 
replace the cone, care being taken that the coil is not distorted. 
The centreing spider should be dropped over its location and the 
suspension refixed to the outer support—but not tightened. Now 
cut three small strips of thin card (visiting card is very suitable) 
and slide these gently between the inside of the coil and the centre 
pole of the magnet. Space these equally at 120 degrees, move the 
cone carefully until the friction holding each strip is equal, then 
tighten up the fixing of the centreing and finally the outer suspen- 
sion ring. Removing the cards should leave the coil accurately 
centred in the air gap. 
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The above procedure may be applied where the coil has 
shifted for any reason, this fault being characterised by a scraping 
noise at almost all volume levels. 

A rattling noise at high volume levels may be due to loose 
turns on the speech coil, this may be dealt with by removing the 
cone and doping the coil with a solution of shellac or of celluloid 
in amyl acetate, a good substitute for the latter being ordinary 
nail varnish which dries very rapidly. 

Torn cones may, if not too extensive, be repaired by fixing 
small patches on both sides, using a good quality adhesive and 


making sure no air bubbles remain under the paper patches. 
ee 


COLLECTORS’ 
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These should be as small as possible and made of material, similar 
to the texture of the cone. 

Many commercial sets employ metal gauze in front of the 
speaker as an ornamental grill, if this becomes loose a loud buzzing 
noise may be heard at certain frequencies, the remedy here is 
obvious enough. Similar effects are sometimes noticed as the 
result of placing small ornaments on or near the loudspeaker. 
Bomb blast will shift the cone, sometimes right out of the gap ; 
here the best method is to remove the whole assembly and, 
providing nothing has been seriously damaged, carry out the re- 
centreing listed above. 


CORNER 


By CARL L., BRUUN (Sweden) 


How quickly the time flies! It is hard to realise that at the 
moment when I am writing this it is nearly a year since I was 
last in Finland, and more than a year and a half have elapsed 
since my last visit to England. And how much has happened 
during this time! In the autumn of 1940 when I had to leave 
London rather precipitatedly on account of the enormous tension 
of these last days of August—war was actually declared while I 
was still on the North Sea bound for Gothenburg—I brought 
back with me perhaps not so many ancient discs, but a lot of 
bright memories of the great kindness shown to me by British 
collectors with whom I had previously corresponded and now met 
for the first time. I hope that they will have the opportunity to 
read this and read between the lines more of my gratitude than 
I am able to express in cold print. 

I said that I did not bring many records, but I managed to 
take with me unharmed in overcrowded trains and across a 
rather rough sea some fifty discs, mostly withdrawn late acousticals 
and also electrical ones. Of older records the prize finds were 
G. & T.’s by Selma Kurz in “‘ Caro nome ” and by Michailova 
in “‘Ombra leggiera,’ both exquisite renderings. Also de 
Lucia’s “ De miei bollenti spiriti”’ on a 12-in. G. & T. made a 
nice addition to my Verdi collection, although to my mind 
Gigli’s rendering is superior, quite apart from the difference in 
recording between 1906 and the early ’thirties, when I suppose 
Gigli’s record was made. A really historic relic is Joachim’s 
Hungarian Dance No. 2 (Brahms), still surviving in the H.M.V. 
Catalogue No. 2, but here in G. & T. form, picked up on Cale- 
donian Market—the only disc of any interest which I succeeded 
to unearth the day when I went there. The fiddling is remarkably 
good, but shows that Joachim was beginning to get rather old 
when he made his records. The Dance No. 1 I had before; I 
found it in Stockholm many years ago, also on G. & T. 

Less than a year since I had been forced to leave a country 
just plunging into war I entered another country still recovering 
from the sufferings of a war. When I left Finland in the summer of 
1939 I had to leave behind an original G. & T. in mint condition 
of Melba’s “ Porgi amor,” because my holiday funds were 
rapidly giving out. The first thing I did when landing in Abo 
(Turku) the next summer was to go to the shop. It was still 
there, in spite of Russian bombs, and so was the record. It is a 
miracle that it had not been bombed, but a greater miracle still 
that nobody had picked it up during the intervening twelve 
months. Next day I went on to Helsingfors (Helsinki), finding it 
much as J had left it the year before. On the contrary, Abo had 
suffered more damage. But as this is no war correspondence I 
will pass on to my record adventures in Helsingfors. I believe 
that this town, in proportion to its population, has more junk- 
shops than any other town in the world, or at any rate any town 
I have ever seen. I revisited practically all the shops that I had 
searched during the preceding summer, and many new-discovered 
ones, but I did not find as many records now as I did then. The 
most interesting things last time were Boronat’s Nightingale 
(G. & T.) and the duets by the two Figners, which disc Mr. 
Riemens so kindly mentioned in his “‘ C.C.” contribution of 


October 1939. This time I did find some old Finnish singers, e.g 
the baritone Eino Rautavaara (father of the celebrated soprano 
Aulikki, recording for Telefunken) in two Finnish songs, and 
Irma Acktet-Tervani, the mezzo, sister of Aino Ackte, in two 
songs by Merikanto, with the composer at the piano. Then the 
first record of the famous Danish soprano Nathalie Hansen 
I have ever seen, a black G. & T. with a Swedish song. Of non- 
Scandinavian records there were the inevitable Michailova 
discs—about half a dozen, all G. & T.’s of the earliest vintages, 
including some records not mentioned in “ Historical Records,” 
as e.g. an unidentified Russian song by Meyer Hellmund 
(23373), a duet with Bragina from Tchaikovsky’s “ Pique 
Dame ” (24066), and another duet (or possibly the same one ; 
I have not got the records handy when writing this) from the 
same opera, this time with Nosilova (24309). There was also 
the quartet from Glinka’s ‘“‘ Life for the Czar,” erroneously 
given in “H.R.” as 24080, its real number is 24079. Other 
foreign records deserving to be included in the list of this latest 
Finnish bag are Destinn’s ‘“ Voi lo sapete” (Pre-Dog), an 
immensely dramatic rendering in this singer’s best style. Beyle’s 
G. & T. 34664, which is not “‘ Faust,” as ““ H.R.” states, but the 
Aubade from “ Rof d’Ys,” is worth mentioning, as is also Rains’ 
air frorn “‘ Der Fliegende Hollander,” a G. & T. from 1905. 
This disc, together with two dance records, formed one shop’s 
complete stock of records ! 


But alas! these happy days are now past, when one could 
search abroad for new fields in which to unearth new treasures. 
As you all know, even exchanges and to a certain extent also 
correspondence between collectors in different countries is now 
practically impossible, the correspondence on account of the very 
irregular and sometimes non-existing mail connections, and the 
exchange because of the present severe restrictions imposed upon 
import and export of nearly all sorts of merchandise. But, as the 
proverb has it, “it’s an ill wind that blows no one good,” 
and these restrictions—and this fact is well known to everybody 
who has anything to do with the record trade—have caused the 
record factories in several countries, among them Sweden, to 
save raw material by buying old records in whatever condition 
at a fixed price a kilogramme. And this is where the collector 
comes into the picture. Naturally an infinitesimally small part of 
the records thus brought to light is of any use, but I can testify 
from personal experience that it is worth the trouble of going 
through the piles. This winter I have been away from Stockholm, 
stationed in a largish town in Sweden, where I seem to be on 
virgin soil. Another stroke,of luck is that a big record factory is 
situated in this town, and by the courtesy of the manager I am 
allowed to inspect all the incoming records before they are broken 
into pieces and melted down. Another firm has its largest branch 
office, where they collect records from this part of Sweden, in the 
same town, and from them I got the same permission. Thus I 
have been able to intercept a large part of Sweden’s old records 
on their way to destruction during this last winter, 


(To be continued) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Paderewski 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


The recent broadcast of the Paderewski Polish Fantusia for Piano av. . 
Orchestra caused one to hope for an early recording of so thrilling anu 
roble a work, which fortunately is no great length to entail seve1:. 
records. Will other readers make the urge with— 

New Barnet. GiLbER1 Brenna). 

(Urged also ty O/S W. Magnus Osborn.—Ep.) 


Things are not what they were 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


Agreeing in general with Mr. Alan Gordon’s views on the respective 
merits of past and present singers, I feel nevertheless the urge to voice 
a protest, devoid of heat, when he gets down to the particular, in certain 
cases. 

If the general consensus of opinion of those old enough to clearly 
remember Caruso’s voice in the flesh—and presumably also capable of 
assessing vocal values—places it at the apex of the golden pyramid of 
song, there is no call for discussion. But where, in my opinion, Mr. 
Gordon errs in vocal evaluation is in his relegation to a “* second-rate ”’ 
realm such singers as Gigli, Pertile, Schipa, Dal Monte and Sheridan. 
Such higgledy-piggledy execution is, I think, unwarranted in the face 
of facts. 

Can Mr. Gordon point to another living tenor to equal Gigli’s sheer 
beauty of voice ? His is a quality that even to-day, after more than a 
quarter of a century career, grips heart and mind and stirs the emotional 
content of the masses as no other voice since Caruso. Blessed with a 
completely natural mechanism (that no master ever “trained ” within 
the usual meaning of the term) his debut in 1914 was an unparalleled 
success not only on account of an ineffable beauty of tone, a perfection 
of mecharism, an ease of production that partook of “ lazy energy,” 
and flawle:s diction, but also of his innate ability as a singer : exquisite 
attack, accent, expression, phrasing were there in repletion. I wonder 
whether Mr. Gordon heard him in those days. Or has he only heard 
the later Gigli of maturer experience but with certain acquired 
mannerisms, bad habits and excrescences of showmanship and decline ? 
Is the critic’s art to-day reduced to mere fault-finding ? Méillions in 
the various countries are too readily deceived by second-rate minds 
spewing fifth-rate oratory ; but never are they deceived when called 
upon to differentiate between a first and a second-rate singer. Only 
first-rate artists can fill the Albert Hall to capacity. Gigli is one of the 
very few that can and does. I am afraid Mr. Gordon has the whole 
world against him, with few exceptions, when he calls Gigli second-rate. 

If criticism is levelled at the quality of Pertile’s voice, a common 
basis of enquiry is immediately established. By certain standards of 
comparison his voice may be qualitatively second-rate ; but not his 
mechanism, his production, his attack, accent, expression and phrasing. 
Pertile is a past master of interpretation, and, in the opinion of some, 
perhaps the greatest of all : every phrase, every bar, every note, 
every word, every vowel means so much to him that one and all are 
made living things for the delectation of the auditor. There are faults, 
excesses and blemishes ; but what a singer! Not a second-rate one, Mr. 
Gordon. It is said authoritatively that Toscanini considered Pertile the 
greatest of contemporary tenors (note that he did not say voice) ; and 
we assume that he knew what he was talking about. | 

Within the commonly accepted meaning of the term, not many 
would agree that Schipa’s voice was beautiful. If there are many 
points of contact between Caruso and Gigli in respect of tonal beauty 
and characteristics, there are none where Schipa’s is concerned. His 
voice is really unique in the sense that there is no other quite like it in 
the world. But what he did with it would fill a volume ! A consummate 
singer, if ever there was one. The millions of Italy, France, Spain, of 
the Americas, raved about him ; they recognised the pearl of price. 
Mr. Gordon should have witnessed some of his performances ; his 
somewhat watery opinion of this truly great singer would have evapor- 
ated and manifested, by reversion, the nebular hypothesis. Is there 
really any other tenor in the world who can do what he used'to do with 
his voice ? The perfect messa di voce, the exquisite decrescendo, cres- 
cendo, expression, accent, diction. A few bad habits. But who condemns 
a good friend for some nasty little traits ? Let us have many more 
such “‘ second-rate”’ singers. Mr. Gordon may rest assured that 
neither he nor the next two or three generations will hear another 
Schipa. All the more as the modern methods of settling international 
arguments are powerfully destructive of very many potential exponents 
of this art of arts. 

I agree with Mr. Gordon that Galeffi is a great baritone ; but is not 
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the “‘ peer of any operatic baritone in history.” I could trot out a dozen 
pre-1900 baritones who equalled or surpassed him in many respects. 
Has Mr. Gordon ever heard of Magini Coletti, Pacini (not the living 
one), Viglione Borghese (a flawless, fantastic voice), and Rebonato ? 
And what about Sammarco, Ruffo, Stracciari ? 

If Dal Monte makes some really strange and ugly sounds at times by 
opening the vowel tone to varying degrees of blatancy, she cannot for 
that be consigned to the sphere of the second-raters. I can see Mr. 
Gordon putting on one of her records, hearmg a squawk or two, and 
mentally shovelling her aside. And squawks apart, records are no true 
criterion. Some of the Caruso records are appalling. To wit, Vaghissima 
Sembianza. Get Gigli or Schipa to render this lovely little song of 
Donaudy, and the great Caruso would pale as far as interpretative 
delicateness is concerned. And yet Mr. Gordon eams on others that I 
would unhesitatingly class as second-rate, or something lower. My 
opinion, for what it is worth, emanates from a severe professional 
standard. 

I finally note that Mr. Gordon places Margaret Sheridan as a 
second-rater in the same breath as he does Pertile. She is therefore in 
excellent company. But may he not have made the same mistake ? 
The records of “ Butterfly ” he quotes were made precisely when she 
had already reached that vocal state which eventually decided her to 
temporarily abandon the operatic stage; consequently he is not 
correctly assessing her vocal values. Margaret Sheridan verily blazed 
a trail in the Italian operatic field against every conceivable competitive 
obstruction—a no mean feat for an Irishwoman in a foreign land 
noted for its critical propensities, and more so then than to-day. And 
this, mind you, with out having had a single lesson in vocal technique 
worthy of the name and in the true sense of the word. If Sheridan had 
been given a sound technical training from the very beginning, if she 
has been assisted to obtain that necessary mastery over her mechanism, 
she would have been one of the finest if not the greatest lyric soprano 
of our time, barring none. Sheridan’s studies in vocal technique with 
myself were rudely interrupted by the incidence of the war. Her voice 
had regained its pristine freshness and lightness. In my considered 
opinion there is not a more beautiful lyric soprano voice anywhere 1n 
art to-day. ; 

Finally, I cannot subscribe to Mr. Gordon’s enthusiasm for certain 
vocal icebergs that he enthrones as first-rate. Neither ice nor uncon- 
trolled fire can have first place in the weighing of true vocal values. 
Not even the rantings of certain darling press elements can successfully 
raise a third- or second-rater to the apex of the triangle of fame. The 
point is too sharp ; it bursts the bubble and lets out the spurious juice. 

Brondesbury, N.W.6. E. HERBERT-CAESARI. 


Systeme Lioret Records 


To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 
Can any of your readers furnish information about the “ Systeme 
Lioret ” cylinder records ? I have just come across two examples. 
I won’t describe them in detail, only saying that they are dwarf 
cylinders evidently made to rotate on a spindle. Though in perfect 
condition, they appear to date from early days of the industry. 
Winchmore Hill, N.21. HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


Dickensian Music 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

I am collecting plays, playbills, and especially music, connected 
with the works of Dickens. If any kind reader has such material, might 
I be gratified by hearing from him? I will gladly refund postage. 
Music may be either settings of the few poems Dickens wrote, or (more 
commonly found) vocal pieces or dances bearing Dickensian titles, 
such as Little Dorrit’s Polka, and the like. Any communication to me, 
c/o this office, will be thankfully received. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


bbe: approach of darker evenings brings news of more Gramo- 
phone Society activities. The following readers desire to 
start new societies: Mr. L. M. Markson, 19, Merrycrest Avenue, 
Giffnock, Glasgow. Mr. D. Shaw, Steward’s Staff, Royal Infirm- 
ary, Manchester 13. Mr. W. Bumstead, 1, Gipping Cottages, 
Bramford, nr. Ipswich. 

Earlier this year we asked for back issues to replace those lost 
in transit to overseas subscribers. Many readers have already 
helped, but still more copies are required—November, December, 
1940, January and February, 1941. If they are in good condition 
we are quite prepared to purchase them. 











